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The Lake 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


WHOREAU said, “A lake is the 
landscape’s most expressive feature. 
jj It is earth’s eye, looking into which 
the beholder measures the depth 
of his own nature. Nothing so 
fair, so pure and, at the same time, so large, 
perchance, lies on the surface of the earth.” 

We are fortunate if we can comprehend the 
entire significance of this gem of thought, and 
as often as I stand on the shore of a lake, [ am 
again impressed with its depth of truth. With- 
out some such influence on our mental horizon, 
the lake is simply a lake of reality. But, there is 
something better than the lake of reality, some- 
thing of infinitely more worth to us. There is 
the individuality of the morning-lake, the dis- 
tinct personality of the evening-lake, the telling 
charm of the lake of the forest. Best of all, 
there is the lake of imagination and the lake of 
mystery. 

Our attitude toward the lake is determined by 
the spirit of our communion with nature, our 
love for her beauty, and the strength of our 
desire to see beneath the surface. Likewise, 
our conception of the peculiar beauty and charm 
of the lake is invested with poetic feeling, in the 
degree our temperament directs. 

Let us understand that the real nature is 
always poetic and inspiring. She holds us in a 
grip of which the full force is unknown. She is 
not satisfied with a careless scrutiny of the 
charms she spreads before us, but wants our 
unrestrained devotion. She requires us_ to 
familiarize ourselves with her affairs and learn 
her moods. When we become thus intimate 


with her, we are rewarded with glimpses of her 
charm which afford us a finer, more delicate 
pleasure than before. Indeed, each day that 
this intimacy increases and our love deepens, 
we find some new wonder and experience some 
new delight. 

The most people, camerists included, stand 


by the shore of a lake, and think that they see 
all there is to see, and understand all that there 
is to understand. Nature does not seem to be 
a source of inspiration to them; she does not 
set them thinking. One reason for this is, that 
they fail to realize that much of nature’s charm 
is in the way of suggestion. We must feel the 
greatness of the trees, the splendor of the sky, 
the wonderful harmonies of color and of light 
and shade. We must sense the subtle loveliness 
of the music of form and color in the silvery 
water of the lake, the classic solemnity of its 
forest-border, the rich brown soil of its beaches, 
its red evenings and gray mornings, purple twi- 
lights and golden noons. To a more or less 
extent, every nature-lover is a dreamer, and, 
indeed, most of our really appreciative feelings 
concerned with her beautiful places, are dreams. 
So, with our pictures; we must be true to our 
own vision of nature. We must make them to 
please ourselves. Otherwise, will they be in- 
spirational? Will they express our moods? 
Will they be characteristic? It is through our 
dreams, through our imagination, that nature’s 
vital suggestions reach us; and to what extent 
we heed them, is shown in our pictures.  Pict- 
ures that represent a mere marshaling of facts, 
will not do; they have no eloquence and excite 
no emotion. The most precious quality in pict- 
ures is not what we see, but what we feel. 


The Morning-Lake 


There is something of infinite worth to your 
soul in the morning-breath of the woodland-lake. 
Those first zephyrs of sweetness that float over 
its surface, when the day opens its eyes on the 
hills, bathing their tips with glory, and the rising 
light illumines the calm gray waters, fill your 
heart with a sweet tranquillity. What a wealth 
of expression there is in the very simplicity of 
the morning-lake! What a wistful and delicate 
beauty, and how instinctively we idealize it! 
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THE MORNING-LAKE 


It is by the lakeside, at morning, that I am 
impressed by the generosity of nature—she 
never gives “just enough” of her beauty, but 
always a rich surplus. It is in the early morn- 
ing that we see the beauty of subdued color and 
delicate atmosphere, that we get a real sense of 
the relative value of tone, when a certain spa- 
ciousness of vision transfigures the vast sweeps of 
lake and sky. If only our cameras could be 
conjured into infusing more of this charm into 
our pictures. 

I tread the lakeside-trail solemnly in the early 
quiet of the morning; the green boughs of the 
trees seem still heavy with sleep, and the trailing 
mists and queer, shifting lights over the water 
quite fill me with the same hushed gentleness 
that is over all. When we make our pictures 
of the morning-lake, we must master what is 
not easily mastered, we must overcome many 
difficulties, because technical skill we must have; 
but if they are to be pictures, this will avail us 
nothing if something of the beautiful sentiment 
inspired within us is not evident in them. They 
must bear their message, and to make this mes- 
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sage plain to the beholder, is not to be accom- 
plished by technical skill alone. It is the result 
in every instance, of being true to yourself, of 
holding steadfastly to your own ideas, of depict- 
ing things as you see them. If vou try to see 
through another’s eyes, you are lost. Your 
pictures may seem good to-day, but will they be 
cherished to-morrow? Have you ever come to 
the lakeside and looked out from the woodland- 
border, and felt that it meant something new to 
you, as if you had been suddenly let into a 
secret? I think that if this feeling ever comes 
to vou, it will be at the side of the morning-lake. 


The Evening-Lake 

Lying serenely beneath the peaceful sky of 
summer, the evening-lake is associated in my 
mind with the many strange and beautiful night- 
sounds. As the shadows lengthen on the sand, 
wavering and glimmering in the fading light, the 
frog’s chorus comes on in full swing, ringing clear 
on the air, a gleeful whistle with a sort of trium- 
phal insistence. Off on the protecting hills, it 
may be the cry of some wild creature, echoing 
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across the lake with strange effect. Overhead, 
it is the soft note of the screech-owl. Such a 
weird sound comes from this small bunch of 
feathers, a sobbing cry, a gray wild sound of 
grief. Yet it is tinged with a musical sweetness 
which mingles perfectly with nature’s mystery 
and the evening-purity. On the shore stands an 
ancient pine, the mother-tree, stretching her 
soft branches lovingly over the water, whisper- 
ing caresses to the lake that she guards. Of all 
the woods-sounds, none is of such a yearning 
tenderness as the whispering pine. 

But the most appealing, are the delicate 
breaths of sound that come from one knows not 
where. Soft echoes over the water, in the grass 
at your feet, in the air of the forest—all of them 
mysterious undertones, voices of nature. The 
hour of the day’s decline is mysteriously ex- 
quisite and filled with the softest harmonies. 
How filled with this spirit must Longfellow have 
been when he wrote his words, 

“Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening-prayer.” 

It is an hour when man’s love of expression 
is strong. Let us try to express ourselves 
beautifully, with sincerity and harmony. Our 
pictures of the evening-lake will then, per- 
haps, reflect some measure of this sweet joy 
we have tasted, and cast its spell over those 
who see them. 

There is a great power in any form of art; 
but the form that most influences the earth’s 
inhabitants, is in those outward semblances of 
beauty that we know as nature, for, as a master- 
mind has put it, ‘“‘ NATURE IS THE ART OF Gop.” 
All art, in the last analysis, is the fruit of our 
love and intercourse with nature. Therefore, 
we should strive to trace as far as we can her 
open pages, even though our vision be faulty 
and much of her message be withheld. We can 
at least keep our vision dignified, and our ideals 
high and noble. It is personality and character 
that count, for we can put into our pictures 
only what is in us. 


The Lake of Imagination 


We should never undervalue the part that 
imagination plays. If we wish to have our 
desire quickened for a choicer, rarer vision of 
nature, it can be only through the imagination. 
Without it, those intangible, fleeting phases of 
her charm that fill the heart and delight the soul, 
never come to us. With it, the lake of the morn- 
ing is of silver, soft billows curling over its sur- 
face, with cunning vagaries of light playing in 
the hollows. With it, the lake of the evening is 
a brimming cup of gold. No matter at what 
time or under what conditions we see the lake, 


its beauty is wonderfully enhanced and chastened 
by our imaginative moods. Imagination is, 
indeed, a factor of dominating importance, if 
we are to appreciate nature fully. Through it, 
the lake becomes a thing of joyvousness, its 
beauty is that of haunting music, it is filled 
with tender sentiment and is a living force 
of poetry. 

Without our finer imaginative moods, we do 
not see the lovely lines of the shadows edging 
the tiny waves, the dainty curves of the branches 
dipping their tips in the water. With this keen 
imaginative sense, the charm of the wild ways 
deepens, the steep, rough banks and the broken 
outline of the shore are tinged with a surpassing 
beauty, delicate and impalpable. The lake of 
imagination radiates the pure joy of life, it 
glows with the spirit of vouth. It is never dull, 
never old. 

I have made pictures along the wild wood’s 
trail by the lake; they whisper to me of the 
shy woods blossoms and I seem to hear the rustle 
of the wind-stirred branches, and the gentle 
voice of the water lapping the shore. I am 
walking again through the fern-tangled hollows 
in the bay, and there floats to my nostrils the 
delicate aroma of the forest, but none of these 
things is in the pictures. Ah, then, the pictures 
without the imagination, the memories, are frail 
things at best. But, if we have been true to our 
ideals, if but a hint of that nature-love so rich 
in our hearts has crept in—and it needs but a 
little—if just a suggestion of that wonderful 
magic that we call the beauty of nature, inter- 
preted through our own personality, is present 
in our pictures, stimulating the imagination’s 
desire, they will live and forever fulfil their 
mission. 

We see then, how direct a bearing imagination 
has upon our enjoyment and appreciation of 
nature, and of pictures. 


The Lake of Mystery 


When I roam among the green castles of the 
wood by the lake, dreaming with the mystical 
people who live there, I think often how much 
we are affected and influenced by the mystery 
that is over all things. We cannot keep it out 
of our lives, or out of our pictures. If we make 
a picture worthy of the name, some degree of 
mystery is sure to be present in it. Indeed, it is 
a great part of the charm of all good pictures. 
We have an inherent love of this marvelous 
force which exerts such an influence over us, 
and which thrills us when the wind sings through 
the forest-places, echoing far out on the lake’s 
wild spaces, and which fascinates us with its 
elusive, unknown strength. 
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THE LAKE OF THE FOREST 
FROM THE SHORE 


The lake of mystery, which is essentially the 
lake of night, holds perhaps the highest degree 
of fascination. There are some people who can 
see little beauty in even the plain lake of reality. 
Probably only a few, comparatively, can see the 
distinguishing marks of the morning- and even- 
ing-lake. There are many to whom the lake of 
imagination does not exist; but I doubt whether 
the person lives, who is not affected in some 
degree by the lake of mystery, even though he 
may not realize it. 

Can you look on the moon that sails above 
the lake, its yellow face peering down at you 
steadily, without feeling as it floods the lake 
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and forest with its unearthly glow, how grand 
and inconceivably mysterious it is? What was 
definite in the broad light of day, now becomes 
indefinite, the many details, petty in large degree, 
are not seen and we get an impression that is 
big and broad, showing us how much of nature's 
charm is suggestive. The most satisfactory 
pictures are not those that tell their story plainly 
and completely, but rather those that leave more 
or less for us to imagine. Does not our inherent 
love of mystery account for this in some measure 
—this mystery that the wind sweeps down to us 
from the mighty skies, that cries to us from the 
forest, and which we feel so keenly in the veiled 
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THE LAKE OF REALITY 


beauty of advancing night? ‘He hath made 
everything beautiful in its time,” and how 
plainly we see it here at the lake of mystery 
the overshadowed lake, the darkening clouds, 
the radiant, unearthly splendor of the moonlight. 
It is a solemn beauty, filled with a great peace, 
a beauty that satisfies. 

This same quiet simplicity must be the key- 
note of our pictures of the lake of mystery. 
No distracting detail should be present, but all 
our efforts centered on keeping the picture full 
of the tender, half-light of the moon. As a 
Frenchman has well said, “* Art is a state of com- 
promises, of sacrifices, much omitted or altered 
for the sake of the clear showing and the em- 
phasizing of a little.” 


The Lake of the Forest 


Whether we see it from the distant mountain- 
height as it is nestled down in its bed of green, 
or come upon its shore along the faded trail, 
the forest-lake seems a holy place. On all sides 
are the grave, deep woods, murmuring cease- 
lessly their chants of reverence. Here, God 
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opens the door, under his changeless sky, and 
shows us his rarest offering. Again we see the 
peace of nature, in this forest-lake of silence, 
we feel it in the winds that blow fresh and 
sweet, and in the light that gleams through 
the branches overhead. We feel this reverent 
peace in the mist-wrapped lake at morning, as 
the fragrant dusk comes on at evening, and 
as we linger among the shadowy forms of the 
forest-border. 

If we would make pictures expressive of the 
different charms of the lake of the forest, we 
must know the forest and its lake. We must go 
to it at evening when the woods are crimson 
and the glow over the water of the same rosy 
loveliness. We must know it in the spring when 
the air is laden with poetry, and all the forest- 
beauty seems to find expression and to overflow 
with gladness. We must see the forest-lake in 
the soft light of an autumn-day, with its still, 
yellowing woods and sleepy atmosphere. We 
must be able to see the individuality of the 
trees, and the gems of arrangement on every 
hand. Lowell calls the birch, “most shy and 
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lady-like of trees.” The spruce, dark and high, 
the pine, strong, sturdy and stately, the balsam 
with its beautiful true spires, and all the others 
that live in the wild woods of the forest-lake, 
each has its own peculiar beauty, and whether 
it is seen in the wood’s depths, or reflected in 
the calm waters of the lake, it is a beauty we 
love instinctively and long to show in our pict- 
ures. If we do show any degree of it in our 
work, it is this very love of which I am writing, 
and that only, that makes it possible. But, it 
must be genuine, and our hearts must be filled 
with it. Otherwise, can we suggest that wonder- 
ful spirit of light, the softness of the lingering 
shadows among the hemlocks, the glistening 
whiteness of the lake, or its quiet grayness? 
Can we otherwise hope to show the spirit of the 
lake trampled upon by the winds, or buried in 
mists? 

Yet, if we love these things, this lake and its 
forest with all their changing and yet changeless 
moods, if we love to walk with the trees, to float 
on the waters, if our heart tells us that this 
peaceful, tender beauty should mean more to 
us than something merely material, that it is to 
be revered as something holy, our pictures will 
surely contain some of this same spirit. No 
man can explain how he does this thing, he 
knows only that his esthetic senses are stirred 
and that a very real part of his being is affected 
by nature’s impressions. 


The Lake of Reality 


The lake of reality is the lake of truth, the 
lake as seen literally. Its beauty is that seen 


by the eye without the influence of the mind, 
without the inspiring influence of nature, love 
and study. 


Very beautiful it may be, and is; 


but not in a deep and vital sense. Its beauty is 
purely of a physical nature. People think of the 
lake of reality with no regard for what it might 
mean to them; they look upon it with admira- 
tion, not love. Idealization is possible only 
when we love nature, and realize the elusive 
secret beauty and tender poesy of her holy 
temples. 

We know, when we look on the lake, that we 
are looking at facts, the hills in the distance, 
clothed with verdure, the water, calm or rough- 
ened by the wind, the shores and all the bays 
and islands are there just as we see them. But, 
is this all, is there nothing back of it? Is there 
no hidden meaning, no wonderful, impelling 
force that adds a charm not to be found in 
external beauty alone? I think that there is; 
and if we do not find it, we have missed the best 
of life. You do not go out in the open and make 
pictures because you wish some records in 
photographic form. No; instinctively every 
one of us wants to make pictures. The trouble 
is we leave too much to the camera. 

The vital things, something of nature's 
quiet, something of her expressive grandeur, of 
her seductive fragrance, a glimpse of those 
cloud-ships that sail in the sea of sky, a sugges- 
tion of her eternal harmony—in a word, some- 
thing of yourself must go into your pictures. 
Only in this way can we save ourselves from 
depicting the plain lake of reality. Remember, 
the lake of reality means a strictly literal repre- 
sentation; however perfect technically, such 
photographs are mechanical, automatic, nothing 
else. We can never be satisfied with this if we 
have listened to the voice of nature and given 
her our affections, for as Tennyson has written, 
“Love reflects the thing beloved.” 
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The Importance of Correct Exposure 
and How to Obtain It 


ALLEN EDWIN CHURCHILL 


pages of PuHoro-Era other 
photographic magazines, I have 
noted a number of articles, both 
interesting and _ instructive, that 
have been written at various times on the sub- 
ject of correct exposure; and, as frequently, 
the question has arisen in my mind, “Are these 
articles performing their mission as they should?” 
As a consequence of having been born a whim- 
sical sort of individual, with an inquisitive turn 
of mind, I determined to ascertain how much 
actual knowledge the average amateur-camerist 
had gleaned from these sources of useful in- 
formation. After considerable inquiry regarding 
the subject, I was astonished to discover that 
but few practical ideas had been absorbed, even 
by those whose enthusiasm had long ago car- 
ried them beyond the button-pressing stage of 
photography. 

Questions as to the exact meaning of the 
term, correct exposure, how to obtain it, its 
relation to the subsequent development of the 
negative and other factors vital to photographic 
success many times remained unanswered. A 
fundamental grasp of the subject seemed to 
be lacking. 

Many times, during my rambles afield, I 
have chanced upon some itinerant amateur at 
work; and, after having introduced myself as 
a fellow-enthusiast, asked him to tell me the 
question that was uppermost in his mind at 
that moment. Invariably he asked, ‘* What 
exposure would you give?” Among this class 
of camerists there does not appear to be much 
method exercised to reason out or estimate the 
relative values of such factors as light-intensity, 
diaphragm-opening and plate-speed, all of which 
must be reckoned with as the problem of correct 
exposure. Most of their decisions with regard 
to the proper exposure seem to rest upon a 
guess, based on some more or less vague recol- 
lection of a former similar experience, or light- 
condition previously encountered. 

I do not wish to belittle the value of ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
unusual conditions are likely to arise at any 
time, that have no exact parallel within the 
camerist’s experience. Furthermore, there is an 
old saying, “Experience keeps a dear school!” 
There is still another type of amateur, who 


resorts to the expedient of control during sub- 
sequent development. He trusts to this method 
to correct errors of exposure rather than to 
spend his time and effort to remedy matters 
at the beginning. He cherishes and follows 
this mode of procedure in spite of the statements 
of many writers on control during development, 
who have dwelt repeatedly upon the fact that 
the operator must have previous knowledge as 
to whether he has over or under exposed his 
plate before he can use a modified developing- 
solution to advantage. Apparently it resolves 
itself into an endeavor to arrive at a merely 
approximate condition with regard to correct 
exposure. Meanwhile the camerist consoles him- 
self with the thought, “Oh, I guess it will be all 
right; anyhow, I can fix matters in the dark- 
room!” Although it is a fact that, at times, 
much can be accomplished toward the correc- 
tion of errors in exposure, by means of skilful 
manipulation in modified developing-solutions, 
provided one is fortified with a knowledge of 
previous conditions as referred to above. Still, 
I contend, from experience—both personal and 
from that of others—that, as a basis to accom- 
plish really good results, this method is a make- 
shift at best. No process of subsequent “doc- 
toring” during development can more than 
approximate the results to be obtained by get- 
ting the exposure right at the start. This 
should be followed by normal treatment, thus 
permitting conditions of light and shadow to 
exert their proper relative influences toward 
the building up of a well-balanced negative. 

If amateurs would concentrate their efforts 
on the subject of correct exposure, there would 
be less controversy and argument regarding the 
relative superiority and virtue of various develop- 
ing-formule. It has been stated, frequently, 
by various authorities on the subject that all 
developing-agents, whatever their nature, pos- 
sess virtually identical powers of reduction, 
provided that they are allowed sufficient time 
to complete their reactions and are compounded 
with accelerators suited to their individual 
characteristics. When it comes to the selec- 
tion of a particular formule, I do not believe 
that the amateur will make a mistake to adopt 
one of the standard formule recommended by 
the maker of the plate or film he is using. These 
formule are the result of much study and ex- 
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periment and are compounded specially to meet 
the requirements of the respective plates. 

After spending considerable time studying 
the works of many authorities on development 
I have come to the conclusion that it should 
be regarded as a virtually automatic process, 
with the exception of special cases, where some- 
thing unusual or different is required. 

Just about this time I seem to sense a note of 
inquiry taking form in the minds of readers of 
this article, that runs something like this: “It 
is a simple matter for anyone to criticize the short- 
comings of others and to point out their mis- 
takes; but how is the casual photographer—the 
man on the street who has the opportunity to 
make exposures only now and then—going to 
solve this perplexing problem of obtaining correct 
exposure?”’ A natural query to make, especially 
after I have consumed so much space in the proc- 
ess of calling a spade a spade. My answer is 
simple; it needs no scientific explanation. Pur- 
chase an exposure-meter, seek the most comfort- 
able chair in your home, sit down and study the 
small booklet supplied with it. Get the prin- 
ciples involved in its use and operation clearly 
fixed in your mind. It will not take long to ac- 
complish this if you determine to concentrate on 
the instructions and not simply read them as 
you would the latest best seller. Think out 
carefully what each step means and its relation to 
each factor necessary to arrive at correct exposure. 
If everything does not appear quite simple at 
first, don’t throw the meter into a corner in a huff 
and exclaim, “Oh, this is too much trouble to 
understand! Ill never get the hang of it any- 
how!” Stick to it, and I am sure that you will 
not regret the time spent to learn to use a meter. 
Dismiss at once any thought arising in your mind 
that the use of a meter requires an unusual 
amount of patience or acumen. The grasp of a 
few simple factors, such as light value, stop, and 
plate-speed, is all that is required. 

As to the choice of a meter, there are several 
types to choose from. The operation of one is 
based on the visible brightness of any given ob- 
ject when viewed through a piece of blue glass; 
another type depends upon the tinting of a piece 
of light-sensitive dead-match paper while being 
exposed to light for a given length of time. 
Others are based on lines of arithmetical cal- 
culation, representing time of day, season of the 
year, character of subject, stop, etc. The simplest 
and most reliable form—if one may judge from 
experience with meters extending over a period of 
many years—is the type that employs sensi- 
tive paper as a medium to estimate the value 
of light. This form of meter I have found to be 
effective under the widest and most varied con- 


ditions. It is suitable for work such as, interiors, 
copying, at-home portraiture, and also extremely 
useful to time lantern-slide exposures by day- 
light in the reducing-camera. Indeed, this type 
of meter is suited to almost any sort of subject 
imaginable, where there is sufficient daylight to 
make photographing at all possible. 

In spite of what I have said about meters, as a 
result of careful and extensive study, I am afraid 
that my statements will arouse considerable 
discussion on the part of a certain class of speed- 
camerists. If they are determined to obtain a 
negative of a shell, stopped in flight, as it is just 
leaving the cannon’s mouth, or if they wish to 
satisfy their craving for speed, by stopping a 
racing-automobilé as it passes across the field 
of the lens, they should not expect a meter to help 
them obtain the correct exposure. The proper 
thing to do in such cases, is to select the fastest 
lens, shutter and plate that modern ingenuity 
has been able to produce, aim it at the object 
it is desired to photograph and press the lever. 
The result will depend largely on how much 
forcing the plate will stand in the developer, 
without reducing the image to a condition of 
hopeless fog. It is to the painstaking individual 
who is looking forward to the production of 
worthwhile results that I am addressing this 
article. 

For the benefit of those who are willing to 
try a few experimental exposures, with the type 
of meter I have indicated, I will outline briefly 
its modus operandi. First, remove the back of 
the meter, take one of the round discs of sensi- 
tive paper supplied with the outfit and place 
this in such a position that the yellow side of 
the disc faces the front-glass of the instrument. 
Snap on the back-plate, turn the meter so that 
it will face the operator and it will be observed 
that a small portion of the disc is exposed through 
an opening in the front-dial. When ready to 
expose, hold the meter in the shadow of the 
body provided that the sun is shining; other- 
wise, if there is no direct sunlight, it can be 
exposed without this protection. The first step 
toward making the actual exposure is to 
count the number of seconds that elapse, until 
the exposed portion of the sensitive paper 
assumes a depth of tone or color that matches 
the tone of the small color-patch next to it. 
It will be noticed that there are two of these 
patches showing on the face of the meter. One, 
the darker of the two, is for use as a guide to 
time exposures, under normal conditions of 
light and subject, and the lighter of the two, 
which is called a quarter tint, is for use when 
the light is feeble and it acts as a time-saver. A 
brief amount of practice in counting seconds, 
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by the aid of a watch, will enable one to deter- 
mine accurately the duration of a second. 

The next step is to set the number of seconds 
counted, opposite the numbers signifying the 
speed of the plate or film in use, as explained 
in the folder that accompanies each meter. I 
will here point out that the actual number of 
seconds counted may not be found to corre- 
spond exactly with the numbers given on the 
scale; but so long as they approximate them 
no error in timing need be feared. When the 
instructions mentioned are carried out, it will 
be found that by looking along the line of 
numbers just brought in relation there will be 
shown the proper time of exposure for any stop 
you may desire to use. You will find among the 
instructions a few exceptions noted for use in 
cases where unusual conditions are present. 
These brief directions virtually complete the 
process to determine the correct exposure. 


SUISAI ITOW 


They are really simplicity itself and require 
but a modicum of common everyday judgment 
to select the class of subject about to be photo- 
graphed. 

Occasionally, I find someone who has not 
found the meter to work satisfactorily. In 
every case, I have discovered that the person 
has neglected some minor point which became 
clear and simple when explained. Naturally, 
the blame was placed on the meter. So, I 
repeat, read and study the instructions care- 
fully, and success will surely follow. 

As an instance of reliability, I will cite the 
case of a friend who undertook a journey into 
our great and wonderful West and who took a 
camera with him. Anyone who has ever made 
such a trip well knows that it covers an enormous 
range of subjects, from distant snow-capped 
mountain and valley to the deepest shadows of 
the trackless forests. My friend not only 
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photographed the scenic beauties along the 
route, but made many negatives of groups, also 
of horsemen in motion. These he encountered 
on the Blackfoot Indian Reservation in Montana. 
He made photographs of their methods of living 
and went so far beyond the usual efforts of the 
amateur as to attempt the making of exposures 
within their tepees. He attacked all manner of 
light-conditions with a feeling of confidence, 
that was more than amazing to me in the light 
of my years of experience in camera-work. I 
‘an assure the reader, from an intimate knowl- 
edge of my friend’s work, covering the develop- 
ment and printing of his negatives, that his 
average of correctly timed exposures was ninety 
per cent. or over. The rest largely represented 
failures due to haste in operating the shutter and 
to an occasional double exposure—things inci- 
dent to a novice but not to any shortcoming or 
fault on the part of the meter itself. During 
his trip, his exposures numbered a thousand. 
One could hardly wish for a better example 
of what can be accomplished with the aid of a 
meter, nor could a much more severe test have 
been applied to demonstrate its effectiveness. 
Moreover, the operator had received, prior to 
this occasion, comparatively little instruction 
save such as I was able to give him at the odd 
moments when we were together making photo- 
graphs. He had no extensive experience nor 
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any records to rely upon, consequently he de- 
pended entirely on the meter for his exposure- 
timing. As additional proof of my _ conten- 
tions relating to exposure-meters, I will quote 
the experiences of no less an expert in photog- 
raphy than Mr. H. G. Ponting, who accom- 
panied the Scott Antarctic Expedition some 
years ago, in the capacity of official photographer. 
He has stated over his signature that he was 
guided constantly by an exposure-meter similar 
to the one I have described. His work which 
has been exhibited here and abroad, and has 
been viewed by thousands, registers ample proof 
of success. 

And so I will conclude my suggestions with 
regard to obtaining correct exposure, in the 
hope that they may aid and assist others to 
solve the most important problem that the 
amateur has to meet. That the use of some 
reliable form of meter will solve this perplexing 
problem, I have ample and conclusive proof. 
In many cases it has proved to be the key to 
photographic success. 


I Hap rather have my picture in a lower corner 
of flashlight-group—bulging, distorted, ter- 
rifving—than be a Czar on a tottering throne. 


W. A. F. 
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An Easy Method to Test Lenses 


JOHN DOLMAN 


any intelligent amateur 
would take pride to know the real 
capabilities of his photo equipment, 
| the reactions of the different chemi- 
Beas) cals he uses, the various movements 
of his cameras and, especially, the precise charac- 
ter of his lenses. Having come in contact with 
many amateurs in the various camera-clubs of 
which I have been a member, I have found real 
knowledge of lenses astonishingly rare. In its 
place, I have found prejudice and a changing 
fashion. Sometimes, one make of lens was con- 
sidered the “only thing,” and, sometimes, it was 
another; but whatever happened to be in popu- 
lar favor at the time, was sworn by as the only 
lens worth having. Foolishness, of course, when 
exact knowledge can be so easily obtained. 
Doubtless, all lenses have their uses. Soft- 
focus lenses and single landscape-lenses are 
perhaps best for many pictorial purposes. I 
have for years used a single lens for large heads 
with gratifying results. However, when the 
critical definition and flat field of an anastigmat 
is needed, some ready means to test the perfec- 
tion of its corrections should be at the command 
of the purchaser. The following methods to 
test lenses, I have used for many years with 
great satisfaction. I have found them quite 
practical and easy to apply. They require no 
apparatus except what every amateur has at 
hand or can improvise easily, and they give 
results as accurate as he is at all likely to need. 
In testing a lens, the first thing to do is to 
determine accurately its focal length. This will 
be found to differ in almost all cases from the 
focal length marked on the mount or in the 
catalog. Now, as the size of the image of a 
distant object is always proportional to the focal 
length of the lens, the easiest way to determine 
the focal length of a new lens is to compare it 
with an old lens of which the focal length is 
accurately known. That is, focus with each 
lens in turn on two distant flag-poles or spires, 
and measure the distance apart of the images on 
the ground-glass. The focal length of the two 
lenses will be in proportion to the distance apart 
of the images of the two flag-poles in each case. 
For example, if with the old lens—of, say, eight 
inches focal length—the spires are four inches 
apart on the ground-glass; and with the new 
lens the spires are six inches apart on the ground- 
glass, then the focus of the new lens is twelve 
inches. That is, 4:3=6:12; or, 4:8=6:x; x 


being the unknown focal length; then, the 
product of the extremes equals the product of 
the means, thus, 

4x=6x 8; x=6x8 or 12. 


+ 


In case you have no old lens whose focal 
length has been measured accurately, the follow- 
ing original method will be found exact in theory, 
and as simple and accurate in practice as any 
I know: Take a small drawing-board and draw 
on it a good-sized protractor, that is a semi- 
circle marked in degrees. By careful subdivid- 
ing, any amateur may mark this with sufficient 
accuracy. The semicircle should be large 
enough to make the division into half-degrees 
easily read. A diameter of one-fourth or one- 
fifth inches will make a degree about one-eighth 
of an inch. After the protractor has been 
marked accurately, pivot an arm or pointer at 
its center, and on this arm fasten two uprights— 
say, three or four inches high—to carry the 
sights. On the upright near the center of the 
semicircle make a sight consisting of a small 
peep-hole; on the one near the other end of the 
pointer, there should be a larger hole with a 
fine vertical thread across its center. Now, 
place the drawing-board on a flat surface and 
sight through the small hole until the fine thread 
is exactly on one of the spires, and read off the 
number of degrees—say, it is thirty-seven de- 
grees. Then sight the other spire, and say that 
it reads forty-eight and one-half degrees. The 
difference of these figures, or eleven and one-half 
degrees is the angular distance apart of the two 
spires. 

Now, let D represent the distance apart of 
the images of the spires on the ground-glass when 
focusing with the lens to be tested, let A repre- 
sent the angular distance above found, and let 
F represent the focal length required, then 


2tan3A 

By the aid of a table of tangents this will give 
the focal length required. 

A good focusing-glass and a fine focusing- 
screen should be used to make the various tests. 
The latter may be prepared as follows: Expose 
a dryplate to gaslight, develop, fix and wash. 
Then bleach it in a weak solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide. Then place in a weak am- 
monia solution until all iodine stain is removed, 
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wash slightly and dry. This will give a writing- 
surface without grain on which critical focusing 
may be done. 

Before proceeding to further testing of the 
lens, it might be advisable to make sure that 
the surface of the focusing-screen is exactly in the 
same plane that the plate will occupy when in- 
serted. Remove the back of the camera, place 
a straight-edge across the removed back, then 
take a long wedge-shaped piece of cardboard and 
push it between the ruler and the focusing-screen 
as far as it will go. Mark the place on the wedge- 
shaped cardboard where it comes against the 
edge of the ruler. Make this test at several 
points. Then insert a plateholder with a plate 
and with the slide removed. Make the same 
test of the distance between the ruler and the 
plate, and if all the marks on the wedge coincide, 
the focusing-screen is correct. 

The next test should be to determine the 
effective aperture of the lens, which governs its 
speed, and even in high-priced anastigmats it 
will often be found that this differs very materi- 
ally from the effective aperture claimed by the 
makers. An F/7.7 lens will be worse than F/8 
and an F/4.5 may come out only F/5.2. With 
a high-grade anastigmat you can usually rely 
on the whole diameter of the front lens being 
usefully employed, in which case the effective 
aperture will be given by simply dividing the 
focal length by the diameter of the front lens. 

A thoroughly reliable and more generally 
useful method to determine the effective aper- 
ture is as follows: Focus on infinity. Remove 
the camera-back and place a piece of cardboard 
in its place with a small hole in the middle. 
Through this hole and through the open lens, 
sight a piece of stiff paper or card held close up 
against the front of the lens outside, with its 
edge exactly across the center of the lens. Cut 
the width of this card down a little at a time 
until it just reaches across the apparent width 
of the lens aperture as seen through the hole in 
the cardboard. The width of this card is the 
effective opening, and dividing it into the focal 
length will give the F value. If the card is held 
carefully close against the glass of the lens, it is 
possible to do without the cardboard back 
without appreciable error. Just leave the back 
open and place the eye as near the place where 
the center of the focusing-screen would come, 
as possible. 

To test for definition, draw two or three parallel 
lines with india-ink on white bristol board. 
Have them sharp, clear and of uniform width 
and distance apart. Set up the bristol-board 
and focus on it at different distances until it is 
so far away that you can just separate the lines 


on the focusing-screen with a good focusing- 
glass. The distance of the bristol-board from 
the lens, divided by the focal length may be 
taken as a measure of the definition. This, of 
course, must be compared with the definition of 
other lenses taken in the same circumstances 
and with the same test-chart. It has been said 
that if a watch be hung up at a distance of eight 
times the focal length from the lens, that a good 
lens should enable you to distinguish the fine 
lens of the X on the focusing-screen. Unfortu- 
nately for this test, all watches are not alike. 

To test for spherical aberration, first focus 
sharply with a disc of paper pasted over the 
center of the lens so that light enters only 
through the edges of the lens. Mark the posi- 
tion of the camera-back, if it is focused from 
the back. Then focus with a small diaphragm 
in front of the lens, letting light only through 
the center and again mark the position of the 
back. The difference between these two marks 
divided by the focal length of the lens is a 
measure of the spherical aberration. A properly 
corrected lens should show no difference. 

Chromatic aberration is difficult to ascertain 
in a simple manner; but if there is virtually no 
spherical aberration, the following will give 
reasonably satisfactory results: Focus very 
sharply on some fine lines that are just clearly 
separable. See that they are sharp and black 
and free of apparent color-fringes. Then expose 
a plate, being sure that it is in the same plane 
as the focusing-screen. If the developed image 
is absolutely clear and sharp, the chromatic 
correction may be considered as first-class. It 
should be remembered, however, that there is 
no such thing as perfect chromatic correction. 
Every lens has some aberration. 

To test for astigmatism, make a sharp black 
cross on white bristol-board and focus sharply 
on it, with the focusing-screen parallel with the 
bristol-board, so that the image of the cross is 
near the edge of the plate or focusing-screen. 
First, focus so the vertical line of the cross is 
sharp, then so that the horizontal line is sharp. 
The difference in the two positions of the camera- 
back, if any, divided by the focal length of the 
lens, may be used as a measure of the astigma- 
tism. A first-class anastigmat should show little, 
if any. 

A lens should also be tested for curvature of 
field. On the side of the wall or other flat sur- 
face parallel with the focusing-screen, provide a 
series of sharp marks so that some will come in 
the center of the focusing-screen and some near 
the edges. Focus in the center of the screen, 
then focus on a mark near the edge, and the 
difference in the positions of the camera-back, 
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divided by the focal length of the lens will indi- 
cate the curvature of the field. It is worth 
while testing also by focusing on marks coming 
half way between the center and the edge, as 
sometimes the field is irregular. Of course, a 
first-class anastigmat should have a flat field. 
When a lens is first handled, it is well to look 
through it toward the light, turning it at various 
angles to detect any apparent cloudy places or 
strie. A few small bubbles are of no account: 
but any large defects, scratches or breaks in the 
cementing are objectionable. A lens that has 
a marked ghost or flare is very undesirable. 
Test for this by focusing on a bright object such 
as a lamp or candle-flame. Then swing the 


camera slowly from side to side causing the 
image to move from one side to the other and 
look carefully for a fainter image moving in the 
opposite direction. It may be so out of focus 
that it is just a large blur. Any movement of 
light, however, in a direction opposite to that 
of the candle-flame, would indicate a ghost and 
the lens should be rejected. The single combi- 
nations of any doublet lens should be tested 
separately, for it often happens that the most 
perfect anastigmatic doublet has very poorly 
corrected single combinations. Indeed, the 
single combinations of some of the most famous 
lenses of world-wide reputation are, separately, 
very poor in definition and covering-power. 


Cloudscapes 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


ever varied panorama of shifting 
forms, tones and colors. Not only 
?do momentary effects in the sky 
play an important part in the impression we re- 
ceive when looking at most land- and water- 
scapes, but the pictorial beauties of cloudland are 
sufficient in themselves to form the subject- 
matter of an unlimited number of pictures. So, 
having had the pleasure to watch “castles of the 
air” at all seasons for a number of years, and 
having made many studies with the aid of both 
color-box and camera, I am offering some sug- 
gestions upon the subject of cloud-photography. 

Although writing from the pictorial rather than 
from the meteorological standpoint, I may say 
that it not only adds to one’s interest to possess 
some knowledge of the general classification of 
clouds, but serves as an additional safeguard 
against the introduction of an inappropriate type 
of cloud, if combination-printing is to be used. 
A few brief notes as to the principal classes usually 
met with will be of service. 

Cloud-forms may be divided very broadly into 
two general groups—the cumulus and stratus. 
The first is produced by ascending currents of 
heated air, which, upon condensation in the 
colder atmosphere above, create the rounded, 
detached masses of vapor generally seen in their 
purest forms on clear days after the sun is well 
up. Stratiform-clouds come from broad streams 
of air turning spirally in large circles, producing 
thin and spreading sheets of vapor. Each of the 


foregoing are subject to sub-divisions of more or 
less importance, owing to variations in atmos- 
pheric conditions, which in some cases result in a 
combination of several well-defined types being 
seen at one time. 

Among modified forms are the “*Turreted”’ or 
*Castallato”’ cumulus, also commonly known as 
**Double-headers” because of several masses 
rising in tiers in a single cloud. These reach an 
average elevation of about two miles, and appear 
frequently on very hot summer days _ before 
a thunder-squall. Cumulo-nimbus, a type of 
rain-cloud accompanying sudden showers, is pro- 
duced by the atmospheric pressure and moving 
air-currents above, spreading out the head of a 
cumulus until it overhangs the base and con- 
denses sufficiently to descend as rain. Although 
ordinary cumulus may hang low at times, the 
nimbus may attain a height of six miles above the 
earth during a violent thunder-storm. Alto- 
cumulus is a high floating-type, consisting of 
numerous rounded masses constituting a compact 
group, which is frequently great enough to cover 
a considerable portion of the sky. In this form, 
it is often noticeable toward sunset on quiet days. 
Cirro-cumulus is related to the last mentioned, 
but the individual masses are smaller and occur at 
a greater elevation. Both are sometimes called 
a “Mackerel sky” on account of the spotted 
appearance presented. Strato-cumulus, as_ its 
name implies, is a combination of two forms, and 
is seen during all hours at various seasons of the 
vear. The lower portion is often within a few 
hundred feet of the earth. Such clouds often 
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_appear in changeable weather when 
there is a good deal of moisture in 
the atmosphere. Cirrus: When the 
streams of heated air which pro- 
duce cumulus under ordinary con- 
ditions rise to a_ great altitude, 
where the air is extremely cold, and 
strike rapidly moving-air currents, 
evaporation becomes slower and _ the 
vapor at the top spreads in streams 
—composed of snow-flakes—which 
have received the name of Cirrus. 
The fringed cirrus are sometimes 
called ‘‘Mares’ tails.”” When clouds 
are broken by wind into fragmentary 
masses, known along the coast as 
“Scud,” the term “Fracto”’ is pre- 
fixed to the regular name of what- 
ever type they may belong to, 
and “Undulatory” is likewise ap- 
plied to some exceptional examples 
of stratus, when the air-currents 
impart a rolling wave-like motion 
to the cloud-sheet. 

Illustration Number 1 shows average forms 
of Cumulus, No. 2 a Strato-cumulus, and No. 
3 a Fracto-cumulus seen against the light. No. 
4 represents an unusual form of Cirro-cumulus, 
for in this instance the clouds separated into 
bands of considerable length instead of forming 
a somewhat uniform sheet, as is generally the 
case. The sunset, No. 5, shows a layer of 
Stratus below and Fringed Cirro-stratus above. 
No. 6, a Fringed Cirrus Band is rare, for cirrus- 
bands, either with smooth or fringed edges, are 
not often seen of any length, but occasionally 
appear to form a nearly complete arch from one 
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horizon to another. The illustration shows a 
section nearly at the zenith. 

From the pictorial standpoint, clouds of the 
cumulus, strato-cumulus and cirro-stratus forms 
are more generally useful as aids to the comple- 
tion of landscape or marine-compositions than 
other types, for the simpler lines of these masses 
are brought more readily into harmony with the 
foreground. Unusual cloud-formations, although 
well worth photographing for their own interest, 
are not desirable to complete a strong fore- 
ground. Such clouds as those shown in Nos. 2 
and 8, or the sunset, No. 6, would, on the other 
hand, harmonize with many compo- 
sitions. Two things have to be con- 
sidered, whether clouds are actually 
made with a landscape or “printed 
in” later—first, the feeling of truth 
to local conditions; second, harmony of 
line and tone in the effect as a whole. 
Although making both together en- 
sures correct lighting, desirable line 
and tone formations are obtainable 
only by waiting until the clouds 
assume the shape needed, and are also 
in just the right position to add the 
finishing touch to the composition. 

Whereas it is desirable to include 
suitable clouds with the foreground 
whenever possible, it often happens 
that the latter would not be made at 
all if one waited for all conditions to 
be perfect. Consequently, many like 
to obtain a stock of cloud-negatives 
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which are then available for combination-print- 
ing. In making negatives for this purpose, it 
will be found well to obtain a good supply of the 
simple, less striking clouds, because in most cases 
they are used to fill a vacant space in the com- 
position in such a manner as to complete the 
picture without diverting attention to them- 
selves. The question of relation between sky 
and foreground is one worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Either the sky or landscape should 
hold the center of attraction; but, certainly, 
attention should not be divided evenly between 
them. Therefore, in arranging a composition 
this should be kept in mind and whichever is 
of least importance made to give way to 
the greater. 

If the negatives are kept moderately thin and 
soft, considerable variation in tonal effect is 
possible in printing without loss of detail and 
gradation in the clouds. Another suggestion is 
to include just the skyline in the negative, as the 
clouds used in combination with a landscape or 
marine should be those which naturally come 
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within the angle of view commonly seen when 
looking at the average subject. 

Success in photographic technique lies in 
giving suitable exposures with proper materials. 
It is possible to obtain white or gray clouds 
fairly well on ordinary plates, by using a_ray- 
filter of medium depth; but it is certainly pref- 
erable at all times to use some reliable brand of 
color-sensitive plates or films. Not only is the 
increase in exposure less than when a filter is used; 
but the superior sensitiveness of plates to the 
prevailing tints of an average landscape makes it 
possible to render clouds and foreground to- 
gether when desired. A further advantage, in 
the case of plates, is obtained by employing a 
backed or double-coated grade. 

The most difficult types of clouds to show 
clearly are the thin filmy white ones against a 
pale blue sky; but the desired results are in such 
instances obtained by using a ray-filter on the 
lens—a 6- to 8-times one preferred—by avoiding 
overexposure and finally by developing the nega- 
tive in a rather strong developer, well restrained 
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with bromide. Any of the stronger forms of 
cumulus or stratus are obtained easily by using a 
filter of medium strength—3- to 4-times grade— 
followed by normal treatment in development. 
Dark gray clouds may be made without using a 
ray-filter if the exposure is timed for them rather 
than the landscape; but to preserve good quality 
in both, it is necessary usually to use a ray- 
filter in order to hold the clouds back while 
sufficient exposure is given the shadows. 

For the best possible results when making 
clouds and landscapes together, the strength of 


is desirable with cloud-subjects to note also the 
direction of the wind and general weather- 
conditions, direction of compass toward which 
the camera is pointed, time of year, and time 
of day. These facts increase the value of the 
photographs as records, and, if used for com- 
bination-printing, they help one to select what 
will be consistent in character and lighting for 
the landscape-portion of the picture. 

As an indication of suitable exposures for clouds 
in various circumstances, I give below data about 
the pictures which are used as illustrations. 
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filter used should be determined by the amount 
of contrast existing between sky and darkest 
portion of the scene. One of medium depth, 
such as Ingento A, Isos II, ete. is about right 
with an open view; but another of nearly double 
the strength, say the Isos III or Ingento B or C, 
will not prove too great in color-correction when 
heavy foliage in shadow appears in the fore- 
ground. In such cases, the sky if at all light is 
unavoidably over-exposed when sufficient time 
is given the shadows, and the greater correction 
of a stronger filter helps to overcome the flat- 
tening of contrast which would otherwise occur 
naturally in the sky-portion of the negative. 

In addition to strictly photographic data, it 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


No. 1, Cumulus. October, 3.15 p.m.; look- 
ing N.E.; strong N.W. wind; exposure, |p 
second; stop, F/6.3; same filter. 

No. 2, Strato-cumulus. August, 10.45 A.M.; 
looking S.W.; light South wind; sun under 
clouds; 3's second; F/6.3; same filter. 

No. 3, Fracto-cumulus. October, 10.45 A.M.; 
sun under clouds; looking South; stiff N.W. 
wind; exposure, ~ second; F/8; Ingento A 
filter, and very slow old-style landscape ordi- 
nary plate. 

No. 4, Cirro-cumulus Bands. August, 2.15 
p.M.; clear bright sunshine; looking N.W.; 
light South wind; exposure, 1 second; stop, 
F/22; same filter. 
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No. 5, Cirro-stratus. December, calm weather 
and hazy; facing light; 4 pP.m.; exposure, } 
second; F/6.3; filter. 

No. 6, Fringed Cirrus Bands. June, 6.50 
p.M.; looking about North; '; second; stop, 
F/11, but no filter; negative developed in Bromo- 
Hydrochinon, to increase contrast. 

With the exception of No. 4, all were made 
upon rapid Isochromatic plates. 

When a printing-out process is used, it is 
comparatively easy to add clouds from a sep- 
arate negative by simply shading the foreground- 
portion of the print with a piece of card cut 
roughly to the shape of the sky-line, and by 
keeping it in gentle motion while printing-in 
the clouds in order to avoid showing sharp 
edges. However, the results obtained in this 
manner are very uncertain when using any 
of the developing-papers. Since gaslight and 
bromide papers are now generally used, other 
methods are necessary. Probably, the simplest 
and most practical one is to expose and develop 
a print from the landscape as usual—taking 
care to see to it that the sky of this negative is 
thin enough to show a tint which may be pro- 
tected by a piece of card kept moving during 
exposure—then wash the print quickly in sev- 
eral changes of water and squeegee face down 
upon a sheet of thin glass or celluloid. As the 
celluloid keeps the damp print from touching, 
it may now be adjusted in the desired position 
upon the cloud-negative. This may be facili- 
tated by using a printing-frame a size or two 
larger than the negative in use and fitted with 
plain glass. The exposure for the sky-portion 
will be about double that required with dry 
paper, as the emulsion is less sensitive when 
wet; but a few trials enable one to make allow- 
ance readily. After this, the print with its 
support is soaked apart and the sky developed 
by applying the developer with a swab of ab- 
sorbent cotton. If care is taken not to go be- 
low the sky-line in so doing, it is not necessary 
to protect the lower part of the print when ex- 
posing for the clouds. I may say here that 
cloud-negatives on glass may be used reversed 
in contact-printing as well as films, whenever 
the lighting or lines of the composition make 


it desirable to do so. The slightly increased 
softness of definition, caused by printing through 
the glass, is not detrimental. The idea of ex- 
posing and developing foreground and sky 
separately, applies equally well to bromide 
enlargements. Since the wet print is not near 
the negative, no celluloid protector is required; 
but all surface-water should be blotted off the 
print before making the second exposure in 
order to prevent streaks or other uneven mark- 
ings in the image. 

A method of value when making lantern- 
slides or enlarged negatives is to prepare sep- 
arate transparencies from each negative, one 
of which should be reversed in position, to 
allow binding face to face when done; then, 
all that remains to be done is to clear away 
whatever portion of each image is not wanted 
by the application of an ordinary hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer. After mounting, an en- 
larged negative may be obtained in the ordinary 
way, or the combination used for projection. 


A WELL-KNOWN art-critic has well said that in 
color-printing, when the outlines of an impression 
are exactly superposed upon those of another, the 
two are said to “register”; and that, in like 
manner—in order that a work of art should 
exist—the mind of the beholder must register 
with that of the artist. A beautiful simile, this, 
and one that may be applied to pictorial photog- 
raphy, excepting in the case of extreme impres- 
sionists, who, having been once expelled from the 
family of sane pictorialists, have returned and are 
holding occasional revels at salons and other 
exhibitions. Not only do they, as exhibitors, 
fail to register their names in the book of lucidity 
of conception and frankness of expression, but 
the beholders find it impossible to register their 
minds with those of the exhibitors, whose own kin 
sometimes stand non-plussed before the vague, 
obscure impressions they are asked to admire. 
Nevertheless, many a true and discriminating 
picture-lover has registered his protest—and will 
continue to do so—against the crimes committed 
in the name of pictorial art.—W. A. F. 
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Estimating the Speed of Camera-Shutters 


E. M. TINGLEY 


photographic methods is slow and 
bey] unsatisfactory, and the result is 
that but few measurements are made. 
4 Here is a method that will show ina 
few moments, and at no expense or delay, more 
about the different speeds of a diaphragm-shutter 
thancan befound usually by photographic methods 
in several hours and at a considerable expense. It 
consists simply in looking through the shutter, with 
one eye, at a bit of white paper turning on the 
periphery of a phonograph-turntable. 

The lenses are removed from the shutter 
which is held closely to the eye to exclude 
sidelight. When the shutter is “snapped,” 
the exposure is made and impressed and “‘de- 
veloped” and the movement of the paper is 
estimated—all in the fraction of a second. The 
persistence of vision allows a mental estimate 
to be made of the distance through which the 
paper moves while the shutter is open, and the 
speed of the paper—being known accurately— 
the time of the exposure is estimated easily. 

The phonograph-disk provides a convenient, 
uniform and known speed, and phonographs 
are now nearly as common as cameras. A bit 
of paper on the edge of a twelve-inch disk at 
seventy-eight revolutions per minute—the stand- 
ard phonograph speed—moves just about fifty 
inches per second, or one inch in one-fiftieth of 
a second. For short exposures, it is best to 
estimate the distance of the motion in inches. 
Two radial strips of white paper, each one-eighth 
of an inch wide and placed one or two inches 
apart at the periphery of a twelve-inch disk, will 
provide a known scale by which to judge small 
distances of motion. The mental image of 
the width of the two blurred or banded flashes 
of the paper-strips as seen during the exposure is 
to be compared with the distance between them. 

For longer exposures, one radial strip of white 
paper about one inch wide is to be used, and the 
angle of motion estimated. One-sixteenth of a 
revolution up to one or more full turns and frac- 
tions of a turn may be estimated. The accuracy of 
such speed-estimates seems to be sufficient for the 
photographic range or latitude of film and the 
speed-estimates are more reliable than the marking 
on the average adjustable speed-shutter. 

With the usual twelve-inch disk, shutter- 
speeds from 1/100 second to several seconds may 
be estimated accurately. 

The disk and paper should be placed in a suit- 


able light as may be found by trial. The shutter 
may be held so that the whole of the phono- 
graph-disk, or only a sector of the disk, may be 
seen during the exposure. In the latter case, 
the shutter must be snapped when the paper is 
in the field of view. In any case, it is best to 
snap the shutter when the paper passes a given 
point to which the eye is directed so that the 
eye will be ready and so that the exposure will 
fall on the most sensitive surface of the retina. 
An assistant may snap the shutter when the 
paper passes the desired point. This will be 
good practice preliminary to photographing the 
splash of a stone in water, and similar subjects. 
The observer looking through the shutter at 
the disk can estimate easily, using a fast shutter, 
the position of the revolving paper with respect 
to a fixed point, within less than one-half inch, 
or the time at which the shutter is snapped may 
be determined within 1/100 second. 

Another bit of paper may be placed on the 
disk so as to strike some object and produce a 
small sound once each revolution. The observer 
may then snap the shutter himself at a suitable 
interval after the sound so as to have the white 
paper target in the field of view at the time of 
exposure. It seems that the time at which an 
exposure is made may be determined more 
accurately by sight than by sound; but the eye 
of the assistant has the advantage in being able 
to follow the motion of the disk. However, by 
snapping the shutter each revolution and in 
step with the sound, repeated exposures may 
be timed with respect to a given point. 

The eye becomes more sensitive when protected 
from the light by the shutter for a few moments, 
and it will receive a full exposure in light that 
would hardly affect a film. Some photographers, 
when the opportunity permits, snap their shutters 
repeatedly before making the exposure to note 
if the shutter is in proper working-order, and 
also to judge by the sound of the shutter the 
probable time of the exposure. The above 
methods will enable them to check their judg- 
ment by reliable measurement. 

Another interesting experiment is to estimate 
the time of a “wink,” by opening and closing the 
eyes quickly while looking at the revolving- 
disk. It will be found that a wink by both 
eyes is quicker than by one eye. Also the time 
increases as the muscles become tired. 

This method of shutter-testing permits several 
variations. Larger or smaller wheels may be 
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CEDAR-BIRD AT NEST 


substituted for the phonograph-disk, and higher 
speeds and very powerful illumination employed. 
Possibly, a small incandescent lamp or other 
light could be rotated instead of a target, and 
thereby very short exposures measured. Prob- 
ably, focal-plane shutters could be tested by 
similar methods. Still another variation would 
be to use a strong light back of the shutter to 
illuminate a revolving-disk during the time the 
shutter is open. This would enable several 
observers to view and judge the same exposure. 
If a phonograph is not available possibly a simple 
pendulum swinging in an arc or in a circle could 
be used instead of the disk. 

To demonstrate that the visual method is 
reasonably accurate, a standard speed-shutter 
was improvised as follows: a cardboard-disk 
twelve inches in diameter was mounted above 
and parallel to the phonograph-disk on a light 


FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK 


vertical shaft twelve inches long, turning on the 
center of the phonograph-disk. Near the 
periphery of the cardboard-disk, a round hole 
was cut of such a size that with a small sta- 
tionary diaphragm or stop held near the re- 
volving cardboard, the exposure or opening at 
each revolution was 1/50 second, both the card- 
board and the phonograph-disk turning together 
at seventy-eight revolutions per minute. 

The target of two strips of white paper was 
placed directly below the hole in the cardboard- 
disk so that it was always in the center of view 
when the shutter opened. The motion of the 
paper strips, during the time they could be seen, 
was as it should be for the known open time of 
the shutter and the speed of the target. As 
the accuracy of the method is good for short 
time exposures, it will be proportionately better 
for longer exposures with slower shutter-speeds. 
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Homes have I seen whose proud magnificence 
And glare of gold would cast the sun in 
shade, 
Majestic mansions and estates immense 
As for a monarch made. 


But here, beneath the spreading Concord trees, 
A home I found more stately far than they, 
Before whose shrine a host of votaries 
Their heartfelt homage pay. 


George S. Seymour 


The Home of Louisa M. Alcott 


GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 


For Love, whose holy light the meanest thing 
Tllumes and floods in beauty, here I found, 

And Faith that crowns the glory of a king 
Encircles it around. 


But she is gone, whose soul its light imparts 
And makes this humble dwelling bright and 
fair— 
Her nearer, dearer home is in the hearts 
Of children, everywhere. 
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EDITORIAL 


Auxiliary Lighting 


ANY photographers, particularly profes- 
sional, seem to shrink from taking ad- 
vantage of auxiliary sources of illumination, when 
their only source of light is a vertical window or 
a directly overhead skylight. They manage, 
however, to obtain excellent results, except in 
cases of large groups. We have seen admirable 
portraits, also groups, made in the studio or in 
the home, by strong artificial light supplemented 
by daylight coming directly from a window 
or reflected from mirrors or white cotton-screens. 
Of late, we have been shown some admirable 
effects in lighting, daylight from large windows 
being the chief source of supply, and supple- 
mented by light emanating from the relatively 
new overhead system of semi-indirect lighting— 
electric light diffused through thin, translucent 
inverted domes of alabaster, opalescent glass or 
porcelain, and also reflected from the white ceil- 
ing directly above. In fact, this same light is 
suited admirably to portraiture, single figures and 
groups, but for general interior views is apt to 
produce effects that are flat and monotonous. 
Another form of auxiliary or direct illumina- 
tion is the usual cluster of frosted mazda lamps 
attached to the ceiling. If it is used as the main 
source of illumination, the lamps attached to 
one of the walls may be utilized as secondary 
lighting, but they should be subdued in brill- 
iancy by screens or in the reduction of the num- 
ber of lamps. In view of the diffused character 
of the light, as here employed, it is necessary to 
guard against overexposure, observing the well- 
known rule of regulating the exposure according 
to the degree of contrast of light and shade. 


The Value of Photographic Data 


NE of the departments of this magazine 

that has proved to be a source of constant 
practical value to many readers is that of “Our 
Illustrations.” This seems to be true in the 
case of workers who lack experience in certain 
branches of photography. Those who are not 
familiar with flashlight-portraiture, for instance, 
but who after admiring a certain picture of that 
class, desire to emulate it, very naturally look 
up the data. This enables them to make the 
necessary preparations. Again, the camerist, 
whose activities have been limited to the making 


of landscapes, suddenly becomes interested in a 
successful bird-picture, and is filled with a desire 
to engage in the photography of birds. On 
consulting the data, he learns what the work 
calls for in the form of camera, lens, shutter and 
method of shutter-release. 

This department has proved useful in other 
directions. It is a fair indication of what lenses, 
plates, shutters, papers and other materials are 
being used. Here is a reader who is considering 
the purchase of a certain type of camera and, 
in addition to the advice of the dealer on the 
subject, he desires the opinion of a disinterested 
party. He consults “Our Illustrations,” and, 
if not in a current issue, then in a preceding one 
he finds the object of his search. Then, at the 
discretion of the Publisher, he gets in touch with 
the user of the camera, and through correspond- 
ence or by telephone, if not through a personal 
interview, he obtains the desired information. 
Moreover, the department opens up avenues of 
inquiry regarding the use of certain apparatus, 
processes of printing and other manipulations. 
In all such cases, the subscriber interested needs 
but to send his letter of inquiry to the Publisher 
who will see that it is promptly forwarded. 


Expert Bird-Photography 


T is well known that among the numerous ac- 
tivities with the camera none gives more 
personal satisfaction than the photography of 
birds during the nesting-season. To hunt the 
feathered songsters with the camera instead of 
the gun is the noblest kind of sportsmanship. 
We have frequently criticized the workmanship 
of the average photograph of a song-bird in his 
habitat, and explained how easily it can be im- 
proved. A revelation in this respect is the 
richly illustrated volume of Francis Hobart 
Herrick, reviewed in this issue. Here we behold 
a series of bird-photographs which, for choice 
of subject, excellence of lighting and uniformly 
perfect definition, is not to be surpassed. One 
looks in vain for an alleged picture of a bird or a 
nest that is concealed, somewhere, in a confused 
and shapeless accumulation of reeds or twigs. 
Unfortunately, nature-photographs of this char- 
acter appear only too frequently in periodicals 
devoted to out-door sports. Mr. Herrick’s 
method of bird-photography is wonderfully 
simple and virtually infallible. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 BoylIstcn Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


—~— 


ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Spirit of Winter Competition 
Closed March 31, 1918 


First Prize: Alexander Murray. 
Second Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 
Third Prize: Emily Hayden. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, A. C. G. Allison, 
Edward L. Austen, Martha Curry, O. C. Dean, Louis 
A. Dyar, W. H. Finch, George W. French, Willard H. 
Harting, Bertran F. Hawley, Chas. A. Hughes, F. M. 
Ingalls, C. A. Pierce, J. Herbert Saunders, A. P. 
Salyer, Kenneth D. Smith, William T. Starr, W. 
Stelcik, Will Rounds. Special commendation is due 
the following workers for meritorious prints: W. G. 
Adams, Troy Beatty, Jr., Arthur Behrens, Hannah 
Knight, James McCartney, Katherine McManness, 
Max Soultanian. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.”” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.”’ Closes September 30. 
“*Vacation-Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“‘Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 


1919 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“*Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.’’ Closes March 31. 
“Rainy-Day Pictures.’ Closes April 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Daylight-Saving and the Exposure Guide 


No doubt, most of our readers are aware that to 
use the PHoro-Era Exposure-Guide correctly they 
must make due allowance for one hour's difference in 
time. Obviously, to neglect to do this will cause 
unsatisfactory results, if not flat failure. Incidentally, 
in using any standard exposure-guide or calculator 
the difference should be taken into consideration. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
SPIRIT OF WINTER 


THE LURE OF THE CRISPY SNOW 


Advanced Competition—Landscape With 
Figures 


Closes July 31, 1918 


Ar the outset, let each entrant remember that the 
landscape comes first and that figures must be second- 
ary or supplementary importance. In _ every 
good composition one or the other should be in the as- 
cendancy—here, it is the landscape. This competition 
is one eminently suited to pictorialists as well as to 
workers of ability in other lines of photographic en- 
deavor. It will be of interest and value to study the 
efforts of both the pictorialist and the general worker 
in this competition and it is hoped that the very best 
pictures possible will be received. 

It might be well to point out that not every land- 
scape will permit the introduction of a figure. Ob- 
viously, to introduce a figure in the picture of a deserted 
farmhouse is unfortunate, to say the least. Although 
a man, woman or child might be near such a scene, it 
is not so convincing nor so true to the life as it would 
be if the farmhouse were occupied. Briefly, figures 
should not be introduced into any scene or landscape 
that causes the beholder to ask, ‘* How did this man or 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


woman ‘butt in’ to this otherwise beautiful picture?” 
On the other hand, a river-landscape showing a fisher- 
man busily engaged trying to catch an elusive trout, 
needs no explanation—the figure has full right to the 
position it occupies as part of the general composition. 
The presence of a figure in any landscape should never 
need justification and it should appear naturally and 
not artificially. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon this important point. 

Another incongruity to avoid is the inharmony of 
the personal appearance of the figure. To return to 
our river-landscape for the moment, let us suppose that 
our fisherman is intended to portray a native thoroughly 
at ease in his own environment and enjoying himself. 
If the model is dressed in the latest sports-store fisher- 
man’s outfit, the effect is killed at once. However, if 
it is our purpose to introduce a “‘city feller’ enjoying 
his vacation, that is an entirely different matter. 
Pretty dairy-maids are always in demand for pictures; 
but they should not be portrayed as though they had 
stepped from the musical-comedy stage in high-heeled 
slippers and stylish gowns. In short, introduce your 
figures as they are and as you find them naturally part 
of the landscape; in no circumstances, dress them up 
for the occasion. . Of course, if it is your intention to 
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‘portray a lawn-féte on some millionaire’s estate, 


clothes, style and butlers have their rightful place. 

Whenever possible, avoid bringing your own model. 
The best-intentioned city-girl could never assume the 
role of dairy-maid naturally. One swish of the cow’s 
tail, and our city-model would become ill at ease; but 
our native dairy-maid would need more than that to 
lose her composure. The beauty and joy of a well- 
composed landscape with figures is its spontaneity. 
This can be portrayed only by representing things as 
they are and not as you think they should be. In 
this competition you are to reproduce, rather than 
create. In previous competitions, originality has been 
sought; but here we need originality of execution with 
the subject left as nature made it and as it really appears 
to all who know it and love it. 

The placing of the figure or figures is vitally im- 
portant. Remember, the landscape must come first 
and appeal first to the beholder. Then, should come 
such embellishments as we may see fit to add by means 
of figures. The eye should enter the picture easily, 
hesitate a moment at the figure and pass on into the 
landscape. If the eye must look around for the figure 
because it is outside the natural converging lines of the 
picture, it would be better to omit the figure, alto- 
gether. Nothing should be introduced that does not 
help the composition—whatever does not help, de- 
tracts. Next to the placing of figures, their size 
should be considered carefully. Obviously, if the 
figures are too large, they become of first importance 
instead of the landscape and this is just what we wish 
to avoid in this competition. Every figure should be 
in proportion to the landscape as a whole and it should 
lead the eye on and away from itself to the scene of 
beauty beyond. 

Although white apparel is most appropriate for hot 
weather, it does not follow always that it blends into 
a landscape. Likewise, a black suit or dress fails to 
enhance the harmony of a stretch of white sandy 
beach. In vacation-pictures such contrasts cannot be 
avoided, but when the camerist is seriously trying to 
meet the requirements of this competition he should 
see to it that all extremes of contrast are carefully 
avoided. Some workers may consider this a relatively 
small matter; but when the finished picture is presented 
to the jury, considerable importance will be attached 
to this very point. 

It may be very elementary to caution against allow- 
ing the figure or figures to appear conscious of the 
camera; but unhappily this fault is still very prevalent. 
Although most workers know enough to avoid having 
figures or models gaze directly at the camera, there 
is still a tendency to let ‘‘camera-consciousness”’ mar 
an otherwise admirable picture. Modern fast lenses 
and high-speed shutters enable the intelligent worker 
to make snapshots and thus catch their figures or 
models in natural postures. For example, a landscape 
that shows men at work in a field is far more true to 
the life if the men are caught in action than if they 
stop work to assume unnatural positions at the request 
of the camerist. 

It should not be inferred that it is always necessary 
to go far afield to obtain an excellent landscape with 
figures. Often, city-parks and playgrounds offer 
exceptional opportunities. For example, there are 
many landscapes in Central Park, New York, that are 
no different from those obtainable one hundred miles 
out in the country. In and around Boston there are 
beautiful bits of landscape eminently suited to the 
requirements of this competition. In fact, all the 
large cities and towns afford plenty of material to the 
discriminating worker. The success of each picture 


will depend upon its originality of treatment, harmony 
of composition and its fidelity to fact. Effects are 
not desired, but a true portrayal of that which we know 
to be true to the life. To attain this, the worker must 
feel a sympathetic interest and love for the picture to 
be made. In this way, and in this way only, can the 
highest and best expression of artistic interpretation 
be portrayed. 
A. H. B. 


Evening-Work with a Daylight-Enlarger 


THOsE who possess a fixed-focus enlarger and require 
to make enlargements with the aid of magnesium 
wire, and are also accustomed to use a cellar or some 
makeshift for a darkroom, will find it very inconvenient 
to have to return there to remove or replace the bro- 
mide paper in the enlarger, writes P. J. L., in the Ama- 
teur Photographer. There are some photographers who 
prefer to make a series of enlargements and leave the 
development for another evening; this is convenient 
as when making small enlargements, as 34 by 

4 to 34% by 51; and as in these times it is essential 
i ype ‘strict economy it is hardly worth the 
while to make up a supply of developer to develop a 
single enlargement. I have found a_pocket-flash- 
lamp a very handy piece of apparatus for the above 
purpose. Of course, it must contain ruby or amber 
glass, or, failing this, some red or yellow fabric attached 
to the outside glass. One will find this enables the 
worker to make his enlargements in comfort by the 
fireside without returning to the darkroom after each 
exposure, thus saving needless effort. 


Copying with a Mirror 


Ir is sometimes necessary to copy architects’ and 
engineers’ drawings and working-plans so quickly as 
to render the making of a negative out of the question, 
on account of the delay in drying before a positive can 
be produced. Assuming that a right-side-up copy is 
wanted, and that reversal as to black and white is im- 
material for the working-details, the best way is to use 
a suitable prism on front of the lens. But this is a very 
expensive piece of apparatus, and therefore prohibi- 
tory unless a large quantity of work of this kind is con- 
templated. My plan was to make a light-box, 414 inch 
every way, and to insert at an angle of 45 degrees a 
piece of good looking-glass. The end of box, opposite 
sloping mirror, has a hole so as to fit on lens-hood, and 
the side of box, where lower edge of mirror comes, is 
hinged to open freely for exposure, with snap-catch to 
close. Exposure is made on bromide paper, and the 
print is ready almost as soon as developed. The plan 
is, of course, applicable to obtain facsimile of hand- 
writing, legal documents, etc., and copies can be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. Should positives be required, the 
first print can be put where the original was placed if 
of same size, but in this class of work it is seldom neces- 
sary. The benefit is a right-side-up print with the least 
delay, little requisite space for storing, and no broken 
negatives. Of course, the box must be made light- 
tight.—H. R. H. in The Amateur Photographer. 


An Interesting Letter 


Eprtor Puoto-Era MaGazine. 

Dear Sir:— 

How is the best way to lighten up a transparent 
place in a negative? That is, to make a shadow in 
the print. Often, when making an outdoor-picture 


in the shade, the face is flat; and I think, that if I 
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SPIRIT OF WINTER 


THE ASPEN-TRAIL IN WINTER 


darken up one side of the face, it would improve the 
picture very much. I have tried to scrape it off from 
the negative—with an Eastman etching-knife—but it 
did not give me satisfactory results. It does not 
seem to be able to scrape it off evenly, and I scratch 
in places almost to the clear glass until my efforts 
look like pin-holes or dotted lines, which are very 
hard to retouch. 

Do I have this difficulty because I do not know how 
to use the knife? Or is the knife not to be used for 
this kind of work? Or should a transparent place in 
a negative be lightened up, by using a local reducer? 
I have tried this too. I used a Camel-hair brush. 
But as the reducer runs down, it makes light streaks 
on the negative. 

Is there any way to darken the face of the sitter, 
when taking a portrait in the shade? I know, a 
reflector would lighten one side of the face; but I 
would like to darken the other side more than it is 
lighted by the shadow-light. 

What kind of a sky-filter would be good for my 3a 
Kodak, 11b Tessar lens for all-around photographic 
work, when a sky-filter is to be used? 

Is the difference in the contrast of the same grade 
of printing-paper natural? Or does this difference 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 


happen only to me? I will explain what I mean. 
I had a negative which gave me a good, brilliant print, 
on Professional Cyko Paper. But I had only a few 
pieces, and I wanted to make a couple more prints of 
same. I bought more paper of the same grade; but 
after making a print under the same conditions as 
the very first one, I discovered that the latter gave me 
a very soft and hazy print. It also happened to me 
with Azo paper. I enclose two pieces of paper, of the 
same grade, Professional Cyko. You can see that 
they are of different contrast. 

Do you not think that all papers of the same grade 
ought to be of the same contrast? It seems to me that 
they should not have a harder and a softer paper in 
the same grade. Many amateurs who are getting poor 
results do not know that the trouble may often be 
traced to the paper which varies in contrast. 


Respectfully yours, 
SaMUEL RaBiNowI!ITz. 


There are two good ways to reduce a negative 
locally, namely, by mechanical reduction and by 
chemical reduction. To reduce mechanically, take a 
small piece of absorbent cotton and fold it over the 
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end of a pencil, or match, or handle of a camel-hair 
spotting-brush, and secure it by winding a few turns 
of thread about an inch from the end, thus forming a 
little mop. Dip this mop in alcohol, and rub the part 
of the negative to be reduced until the silver begins 
to wear away. This may take some time, but don’t 
hurry; after a time it will show on the cotton. Rub 
with a circular motion so as not to leave any marks. 
Examine .the negative frequently to observe the 
progress of reduction—thus guarding against carrying 
it too far. If the work proceeds too slowly, use a little 
dry pumice-powder on the pad, in which case, close 
watch must be kept not to scratch the negative, or 
reduce too much in spots. For this process the nega- 
tive is used dry. For chemical reduction, first place 
the negative, if dry, in a tray of water for a sufficient 
length of time to soak it thoroughly. About ten to 
twenty minutes will generally be enough. Next, wet 
the pad mentioned above in the reducer, and apply 
locally, where wanted, for a few seconds, then quickly 
hold the negative under a stream of cold water, and 
wash it off, before the reducer has a chance to spread 
around and attack parts of the negative where reduc- 
tion is not wanted. Repeat these operations until 
negative is sufficiently reduced. To use this method 
properly the negative should be held level, to prevent 
the reducer from running about, and also held above 
some kind of a light to better watch the reducing 
process, which sometimes proceeds very rapidly. 
When the desired reduction has been effected, wash 
the negative thoroughly, before drying. 

The etching-knife js not intended to reduce broad 
masses, such as the side of a face, but is used to remove 
small highlights that are too dense, such as stray 


locks of hair, or a too strong glint on button or other 
small bright object. To darken one side of a sitter’s 
face, we suggest to place a black cloth on the side 
desired darker, to absorb the light and create more 
shadow. This is just the opposite procedure to 
placing a reflector to lighten a shadow. Be careful 
not to select any material of high gloss finish, such as 
satin. A heavy felt or broadcloth would absorb the 
light better. 

By a “sky-filter,” we assume you to mean a filter 
in which the color is deepest at the top and graduates 
down to clear glass at the bottom. You will find one 
suitable for your 3a Kodak listed in the Kodak catalog. 
More expensive and elaborate patterns are also obtain- 
able at the photographic supply-houses. 

The difference in contrast, between different lots of 
the same grade of printing-papers, does not happen to 
you only, nor is it natural; but, unfortunately, under 
the prevailing conditions of the chemical market, due 
to the war, it is not always possible to produce uniform 
emulsions. It is more to be wondered at, that the 
manufacturers of photographic materials have been 
able, for the past two years, to keep their products as 
well up to the standard of perfection as they have 
done, and it is greatly to their credit, that they have 
succeeded as well as they have. 

Photographers are now learning how much their 
own success and skilfulness are dependent and founded 
on the highly perfected materials which they have so 
long enjoyed; we are inclined to say that some photog- 
raphers have enjoyed all the advantages without giving 
due credit to the manufacturers of these products. 
Until war conditions cease, trouble may be expected, 
and should ke overlooked. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
H. BEARDSLEY 


Concealing Distortion 


Wuewn the camera is tilted upwards in order to 
include on the picture the whole of a tall building, the 
resulting photograph, unless a swing back has been 
used, shows the building with its walls apparently 
falling inwards. As most photographers know, this 
can be remedied subsequently in enlarging or copying 
by introducing an equal extent of distortion in the 
opposite direction, by having the original and the copy 
out of the parallel while copying. But where the dis- 
tortion is only slight, as is the case in most instances, 
it can be concealed to a large extent by careful trim- 
ming. If we trim one side of the picture parallel 
with the vertical lines on that side, and then trim the 
opposite side parallel with the first, the distortion 
becomes very evident; because any lines that should 
be vertical coming near the edge trimmed last are con- 
spicuously out of parallel with it. Being near it, also, 
the eye can detect this at once. On the other hand, 
if each side is trimmed parallel with the vertical lines 
near it, the print will taper a little towards the top; 
but, except to those who have a very keen eye for 
anything out of truth, this is not likely to be noticed, 
if we do not draw attention to it. By drawing atten- 
tion to it, we mean putting any lines that are true near 
it, so that the error can be seen. A large plain mount 
helps to make it unobtrusive, as the edges of the 
mount are a long way from the print. A small mount, 
or a mount with lines on it, the lines themselves being 
true, calls attention to the error.—Photography. 


Holding the Camera 


SuccessruL hand-camera work depends largely on 
the power to give slow shutter-exposures with the 
camera held in the hand, and in this connection suf- 
ficient attention is rarely given to the matter of 
“grip.” It is not enough to hold the camera firmly 
against the chest or stomach. The best position must 
be found by trial, and this will vary with different 
individuals and different makes of camera. In general 
it will be found that the most comfortable position is 
the steadiest. At waist-level the hands will be usually 
placed symmetrically on both sides of the instrument, 
the right, near the release, forward, and the other a 
little behind. When the camera is held at eye-level, 
one hand is usually held rather under the instrument 
as a support, and the other grips the back or side, or 
with a folding-type of camera both hands may grip 
the back. With the very small types, one hand often 
almost encloses the instrument and releases the shut- 
ter, and the other is used as a support. At eye-level 
it is often a great assistance to a steady aim to press 
the back of the camera against the cheek. Just as 
the feel of a favorite gun gives confidence, so the use 
of the camera should be familiar, and regular and sys- 
tematic practice with the unloaded camera will be a 
great help in this. Trial exposures should be given 
from time to time, and the resulting negatives exam- 
ined carefully. At first, fairly short exposures only 
should be given to gain confidence, gradually employ- 
ing slower speeds as the hand is trained and confi- 
dence is acquired.—The Amateur Photographer. 


What is Empathy? 


Tue word is a recent addition to the terms used in 
psychology: it has some special reference to pictures 
in general and photographs in particular. It is a kind 
of complementary term to sympathy, which literally 
means feeling with, while sympathy means feeling into. 
If we look at, let us say, a photograph of the upright 
narrow form showing us the interior of a cathedral in 
which vertical columns play a leading part, we get the 
feeling that these columns are, if one may so express it, 
holding themselves in, so that they may resist and sup- 
port the weight above them. Or again, we may have 
a long, narrow horizontal picture of the open sea and 
horizon, which seems to make one experience a mental 
effort of feeling great extension of space to the right and 
left. Here then are two crudely put cases of where we 
feel into certain lines, forms, etc. This fundamental 
notion seems to help to explain various optical illusions, 
as well as many of the sentiments which we usually 
associate with various arrangements of lines, chiaros- 
curo, suggestions of motion, etc. The photographer 
often says, ““So and so gives me a feeling of, etc.,” 
but probably he means a feeling into.—C. L. in The 
Amateur Photographer. 


Enlarging from Prints 


One very successful exhibitor makes his large prints 
from small ones, instead of enlarging from the negative. 
His first step is to get a small contact print exactly 
as he wishes the large one to look: and, as this is only 
small, it is not a very costly process to make one after 
another until the result is just right. The small print 
is on a glossy self-toning paper, and is made of a brown 
and not purple color. It is squeegeed to glass and 
photographed, through the glass, the new negative 
being three or four times (linear) the size of the original 
print. The photographing is done out of doors in a 
very strong direct light, but not in actual sunshine. 
The resulting negative shows very little sign of granu- 
larity, none at all in fact: and can be printed by con- 
tact without any further work on it at all. The method 
is particularly useful for landscapes which have had 
skies printed in; and, generally, for subjects which call 
for some degree of dodging or shading in making the 
original print.—Photography. 


The Development of Contact Prints and 
Enlargements 


P.J.L.in The Amateur Photographer says, ‘‘I gener- 
ally find it isa good plan when developing both contact 
prints and enlargements to soak the print in water 
for several minutes before development, especially 
with large enlargements, in order to get an even flow 
of the developer over the whole surface of the paper. 
It is also advisable to use a dilute developer, and as 
soon as the picture begins to appear to immerse the 
print in plain water. The print saturated in devel- 
oper will gradually build up until the whole picture 
can be seen; it is afterwards transferred back to the 
developer until the required depth is obtained, and 
then fixed and washed as usual. This is sometimes 
helpful with over-exposed prints and enlargements.” 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

ubject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’”’ 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 3} 
to and including 3% x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PxHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed March 31, 1918 


First Prize: Herbert Dayton. 
Second Prize: Nathaniel E. Brooks. 
Third Prize: Julius Gordon. 
Honorable Mention: George P. Eaton, Harry Beeler. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standards of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


Old Negatives 


FREQUENT advertisement-offers to purchase spare 
negatives have led many amateurs to suppose that 
they could make a clearance and a profit at the same 
time. They would consider any price a profit, inas- 
much as old and unwanted negatives have hitherto 
been regarded as valueless. But it has already been 
pointed out that the advertisers require only sizes 
from half-plate upwards, and then only in large 
batches. There is a very good use to which many of 
these old negatives can be put, and that is, the use for 
which presumably they were intended. It is aston- 
ishing what a large percentage of negatives amateurs 
lay aside without making so much as a print from 
them, and the general fate of such negatives is to be 
forgotten. Many of them are doubtless worth retriev- 
ing. As photographers gain experience they recognize 
possibilities that escape the novice, and many who 
look through their discarded negatives are amazed that 
they could ever have neglected such excellent material 
as some of them provide. In other cases the acquisi- 
tion of enlarging-apparatus gives a new value to nega- 
tives, and portions of negatives, that were judged only 
on their suitability for contact-printing. Then again, 
beginners are frequently very poor judges of negatives, 
and reject many highly useful ones from sheer igno- 
rance. A good use for old negatives, then, is to regard 
them as a rubbish heap in which one or two gems lie 
buried, and to institute a hunt.—Photogra phy. 
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IN THE HAYFIELD HERBERT DAYTON 


Make Your Summer’s Work Count 


Tue photographic season of 1918 is now well under 
way. Vacation-days are approaching rapidly, and 
thousands of amateurs are buying new cameras or 
overhauling old ones in anticipation of summer-outings. 
This year the vacation-days will be tinged by the 
somberness of the titanic struggle in Europe. Some 
of us may still be able to feel happy and care-free; 
but most of us have felt the sting of war, and in con- 
sequence will use our cameras as a panacea for many 
a heartache. However, this does not mean_ that 
camera-activities should be shrouded in gloom. There 
are too many sufferers for one camerist to seek sym- 
pathy from others who may know even deeper sorrow. 
It is our duty—our privilege—to wear a smile. The 
deadliest disease is not more contagious than a 
smile. Therefore, whatever may be the cross we 
bear, let us devote our cameras this year to work 
that will ease our own pain and that of others. 

To reap the greatest mental and physical benefit 
from this summer's photographic work, every amateur 
should pledge himself to do his very best—to lose 
himself for the time being in the joy of true accom- 
plishment. Read and study the standard books on 
technical and artistic photography. Through the 
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photographic magazines, keep in close touch with 
the thoughts and work of other camerists. Best of 
all, go to nature. 

No more beautiful example of this very idea can 
be found than the prose-poem, “The Lake,” by 
Frederick B. Hodges, in this issue. Any camerist 
who can see and feel that which Mr. Hodges has ex- 
pressed with his camera and pen, will know that 
nature is, indeed, the sovereign panacea. 

The usual type of vacation-snapshots should be in 
evidence as ever; but great care should be taken to 
see that each picture is as good as it can be made. 
Particularly all snapshots of groups should be handled 
varefully because in these days, familiar faces should 
be reproduced more faithfully than ever before. The 
reason is obvious. Scenes of boating, camping and 
picnic-parties merit due attention. No matter how 
exuberant the group may be, make sure that each 
face is clearly defined. There is no need to let. this 
extra attention mar the hilarity of the occasion. 
Each picture may be made as usual; but at the mo- 
ment of exposure be sure that the camera is focused 
correctly, that the right stop and shutter-speed are 
set and that the equipment is well in hand. 

This summer, it will be well to conserve dryplates, 
roll-film and film-pack. By this I mean, to avoid 
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-the necessity to make three exposures of one subject 
in order to obtain one printable negative. In the 
past we have been altogether too prodigal with our 
photographic supplies. Now is the time to eliminate 
all hit-or-miss methods. From now on, we should 
read, study and experiment until we can obtain a 
satisfactory picture at every exposure. It can be 
done and is done; but more of us must do it unless 
we would have photography become prohibitive in 
cost. The same suggestion applies to all types of 
daylight and gaslight papers. If every camerist will 
make up his mind not to waste one extra plate or 


i one extra sheet of paper, I am sure that he will do 
Be better work and, at the same time, practice true 
ie: economy—for the benefit of all. 

ie Obviously, the foregoing remarks apply with par- 


ticular force to the proper use of photographic chemi- 
cals. Although progress has been made, it is still 
too early in the general chemical situation to assume 
that we are amply provided for with regard to im- 
portant developers. By economy, we can all obtain 
our rightful share; but by waste, we will force a situa- 
tion that will be very unpleasant for all concerned. 
There are other photographic chemicals that must 
be used sparingly and, in fact, every amateur should 
make up his mind at once to avoid all careless or waste- 
ful methods. All needless experimenting should be 
stopped for the present, and such chemicals as we 
use should be made to yield maximum results. Much 
can be done by making up all formulas carefully and 
with due regard to their ingredients. Even as in 
cooking, so in photography, there are ways to accom- 
plish the same result with a minimum of material. 
The beginner in photography is just as well able 
to help the general situation as the advanced worker. 
In fact, the novice is more apt to waste material than 
the more experienced camerist. However, he has it 
in his power to master photography and to enjoy its 
pursuits at relatively no greater outlay than the pro- 
fessional if he will but devote the necessary time and 
thought to the problem. This summer, he should 
strive as never before to make each picture count, 
to eliminate all waste and thereby to gain greater 
pleasure and permanent success. Every sincere effort 
that the beginner makes comes back to him threefold 
in the satisfaction to do a thing well. It should be- 
come a matter of principle. The owner of a Brownie 
should take the same active interest as the owner of 
a reflecting-camera. As a nation we are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the vital importance of economy, 
thrift and unity. Photography plays an important 
part in our lives and it merits the same attention 
that we bestow on other activities. Let us get to- 
gether and make this summer’s photographic work 
count—the effort is eminently worth while. 


A. H. B. 
Will You Do It? 


AurHouGH the following suggestion appeared in the 
April Puoto-Era, I am repeating it here in order to 
stimulate the active co-operation of beginners as well 
as advanced workers. As the days pass, “our boys” 
need our support more and more. Pictures of home— 
accompanied by cheerful Jetters—will do more to main- 
tain the spirit of our soldiers and sailors than anything 
else that we can do. “Early in the war our English 
friends formed an organization of amateur photog- 
raphers to supply to their soldiers pictures of home, 
friends and loved ones. This movement is said to be 
a pronounced success and that it heartens the soldiers 
as nothing else does. Thousands of our boys are leav- 
ing the United States for the first time and home ties 


are not and cannot be severed when pictures from home 
reach the soldier or sailor regularly. The way is very 
simple. If you have a friend who is overseas or some- 
where in camp make a few pictures of his mother and 
father, wife and child, his friends and even of his dog. 
If your friend has a loyal girl-friend who is doing her 
part for him by knitting a warm sweater or muffler, 
call and make an informal picture of her—just a snap- 
shot of her on the street will bring him happiness. In 
short, keep your soldier or sailor friend up-to-date and 
in touch with the home-activities that he knows and 
loves so well. This coming summer promises to be 
the most critical one of the entire war. Our boys 
should feel that every man, woman and child in the 
United States is working day and night to supply the 
mental and physical needs of the army and the navy. 
There can be no more convincing proof than that sup- 
plied by pictures. During the spring and summer will 
you see to it that at least one soldier or sailor receives 
pictures from home regularly? Think of the many 
snapshots you will make. One extra print from each 
negative will bring happiness to a man who is fighting 
to protect all that you love and cherish.” 
A. B. 


The Camera of the Future 


WE venture to think that among the many develop- 
ments in photographic apparatus after the war, greater 
attention will be paid to the ultra-portable type of 
camera, which is extensively used by workers, both 
amateur and professional, and has established itself 
very firmly to the partial exclusion of larger types. 
The present excellence of the best class of these minia- 
ture cameras is due in a great measure to the develop- 
ment of kinematography, and for this purpose we have 
essentially a smaller outfit than is yet on the market 
for ordinary use, and the technical excellence of the 
results is daily demonstrated by enlarging the tiny 
pictures on to the screen to a size of 12 by 9 feet or 
more. In the show-cases of the motion-picture theatre 
we see 10 by 8 prints of incidents in the various plays 
made by enlargement from original negatives no larger 
than 1 by 3 34 in., and these enlargements are virtually 
indistinguishable from prints made from 10 by 8 nega- 
tives taken directly with a large outfit. Some years 
ago a camera was put on the market taking such very 
tiny pictures, and it enjoyed a certain degree of 
popularity. Unfortunately, it was not of the high- 
precision class, and was considered more as an ingenious 
toy than a serious instrument. If such a camera pos- 
sessed a modern F/3.5 anastigmat lens of very short 
focus, say 1!4 inches, working on a film of 1 by 34 inches, 
its value as an instrument of precision would be very 
high, and there is no reason why the results should not 
be every bit as good technically as those produced by a 
kinematograph outfit. Such a very short focus lens 
would have enormous depth at full aperture, increasing 
the range of instantaneous work; the grain of the 
negative—the limiting factor in enlargement—should 
not be more troublesome than in the case of kinemato- 
graph film, while the question of design of the shutter 
and other fittings should present no insuperable techni- 
cal difficulty. To put any outfit on the market, two 
things would be necessary—the demand, and the 
power to supply the demand. The continued progress 
of the motion-picture industry has made such an 
instrument a question of practical politics, and the 
present unequaled demand for the ubiquitous vest- 
pocket camera inclines us to the belief that the demand 
is already there. The question of supply is limited 
only by the war.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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SATISFYING THE INNER MAN 


NATHANIEL E. BROOKS 


SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Celluloid Lacquer for Camera Brass-work 


AN excellent varnish, or lacquer, for the brass-work 
of a camera, enlarger, or other photographic apparatus, 
according to a correspondent in The Amateur Photog- 
rapher, can be made by the following simple formula :— 
Celluloid 20 gr., acetone 1 oz., amyl alcohol 1 oz. 
The great advantage of this celluloid varnish is that 
it can be used “cold.” The quantities given above 
would be sufficient for a considerable amount of work, 
as the coating only needs to be applied thinly; for 
the average amateur’s requirements, half or even a 
quarter of the amount should prove ample. It may 
be added that this lacquer can be stored indefinitely 
in a well-stoppered bottle. 


Straight Talk From An Expert 


In tank-development, no matter what the receptacle 
is, no definite time can be given as to the length of 
time of development, as the quality of a negative that 
pleases one, does not please another. It is necessary 
to mix your developer right and also to have, as nearly 
as possible, the right temperature, as temperature 
gives quality. The putting of plates in the developer 
and the setting of an alarm-clock, or the grinding of 
two pounds of coffee, or the starting of a victrola or 
the setting of a number of rat-traps is all right. Put 
all the machinery at work that you wish, but take your 
plates out when you think that they are done, and 
look at them. Where one is constantly making nega- 
tives under the same conditions and the negatives are 
developed in a tank, and, during the development the 
photographer wants to have his time employed, it is 
very convenient to have some signal to notify him 


that a given period of time has elapsed. That will 
give him ample time to go to the darkroom and examine 
his plates before they are overdeveloped. It also 
gives him time to look them all over during the develop- 
ment and take them out when, in his judgment, he 
thinks that they are ready. 

An Every-Day Worker. 


Ebonizing Wood 


FRENCH polishing is generally beyond the skill of the 
average man, and some other finish becomes desirable. 
I find that for photographic apparatus that is home- 
made nothing looks neater than a dull ebony-finish, and 
this it is easy to give, by proceeding in the following 
way. If there are any cracks to be filled up, a mixture 
of negative-varnish and lampblack to the consistency 
of stiff putty should be used, and when this is quite 
hard and dry the surface of the whole of the work must 
be smoothed down with fine glass-paper. It is then 
ready to be ebonized, the first step towards which is the 
application of a hot saturated solution of potassium 
bichromate. It should be applied sparingly, using a 
stiff brush for the purpose, and the surplus carefully 
wiped off with a rag; leaving the surface of the wood 
well impregnated. When the bichromate is quite dry, 
or rather a day or two afterwards, the wood is brushed 
over in a similar manner with a hot strong solution of 
gallic acid. The action of this is to turn the surface a 
fine black color. When this is dry, if the color is 
sufficiently even, nothing more is necessary than to 
rub it with a rag containing a trace of oil, but if the first 
operation has left it at all uneven, the wood should be 
rubbed over again with the glass-paper and the opera- 
tion of staining repeated.—P. S. in Photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


C. Y.—To sensitize self-toning paper which will 
require fixing only to finish it, float the paper for two 
minutes before drying on a solution containing gold 
chloride, 60 grains; ammonium chloride, 120 grains; 
water, 30 ounces. When dry, sensitize on silver 
nitrate, 3 ounces; distilled water, 16 ounces. Add 
enough liquid ammonia (.880) to dissolve the precipi- 
tate first formed, and add enough water to make the 
solution up to 20 ounces. Float the paper for three 


is hypo. Immediate thorough washing may remove 
the crystals; but if staining has set in, there is no 
satisfactory way to remedy the defect. By all 
means throw away the fixing-bath or increase the bulk 
by the addition of more water and the various chemicals 
in proportion to the amount of alum used. 

C. C. R.—The usual way to use any camera 
for home-portraiture is to employ as large a stop 
as possible, because you need the largest amount of 
illumination and speed—not only for the best artistic 
results, but in order to shorten the exposure as much as 
possible to obviate any possible movement of the 
sitter. To insert a small diaphragm, as you suggested 
doing, would be to make the portrait excessively 
sharp and inartistic, and unnecessarily prolonging the 
exposure, thereby causing movement on the part of 
the sitter and an obviously unsuccessful result. As 
to photographing distant views and using the “‘uni- 
versal Focus” we refer you to the article on “The 
Bother to Focus,”’ published in PHoto-Era, October 


A STATELY PAIR 


JULIUS GORDON 


. THIRD PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


minutes and dry. Paper prepared in this manner 
will keep about a week. Fix in hypo, 5 ounces; water, 
20 ounces. The addition of 14 grains silver iodide is 
an improvement. We have no formula of this sort 
for sensitizing fabrics, but a test of the one given 
for this purpose would be interesting. Before applying 
a sensitizer the fabric should be thoroughly washed in 
hot water, ironed and sized to prevent the image from 
sinking into the material. The size consists of: 
gelatine, 50 grains; common salt, 50 grains: magnesium 
lactate, 50 grains; water, 10 ounces. Soak for two or 
three minutes and dry thoroughly. The ordinary 
sensitizers of fabrics are for toning, fixing and washing 
like P. O. P. Sensitize for three minutes in silver 
nitrate, 25 grains; water, 1 ounce. Immerse for a 
minute in citric acid, 50 grains; sugar, 50 grains; 
water, 20 ounces. Dry in the dark. 

A. L. H.—The white frosted appearance about 
the edges of your negatives after drying, following 
the use of a fixing-bath containing too much alum, is 
probably due to the fact that too great hardening pre- 
vented thorough removal of the hypo in the usual 
length of time. In other words, the crystallization 


number, 1917. To do this, would not be possible 
with the use of a large diaphragm. However, the use 
of a diaphragm—not necessarily the largest—for 
portraiture or single figures out of doors, is advisable, 
particularly on dark days and when operating the 
camera instantaneously, without the use of the tripod 
or without resting the camera on a firm base. The 
choice of size of diaphragm for this purpose should 
be determined by your own artistic judgment, and 
consideration of the technical results. 

J. M.—The best way for you to do is to read the 
back numbers of Photo-Era which contain articles 
on the subject about which you inquire. The idea 
of enlarging a motion-picture film is feasible and 
simple. Some workers use their own cameras for 
this purpose, provided the film can be placed behind 
the lens. Almost every manufacturer of printing- 
paper publishes a booklet on “‘Home-Enlargements,” 
so that you would not have to purchase an expensive 
equipment for this purpose. Your lens is first-class, 
provided the focus is not too long; you forget to 
mention this item in your letter. Clear-cut motion- 
pictures generally yield very satisfactory enlargements. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Pxroto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


A. R. H.—Your picture of “Jones’ Creek” with a 
background of woods must have been very attractive 
to the eye; but reproduced by photography, as you 
have it, the composition appears to be disconnected and 
the interest scattered. The numerous white spots 
(white cows) do not add repose to the arrangement. 
Several cows, at the left, are looking straight into the 
camera. There appears to be no attempt to group 
these animals into an artistic arrangement. The 
view appears to be taken haphazard and in haste, 
consequently it lacks a reason for being. There are 
minor faults in the picture, which, as a whole, is 
disappointing. 

J. W. M.—Your sunlit wood interior is very attrac- 
tive and, if a painting, would be justly admired; but 
as a photograph, where color is lacking, we seem to 
demand more in the way of pictorial composition and 
artistic treatment, so that the way of the photographer 
is, in a way, harder than that of a painter. In the 
group of what appear to be beeches, the light plays 
picturesquely upon the trunks, forming shadows here, 
there and everywhere, causing a very pleasing effect. 
Each tree is a picture in itself, and yet the eye would 
fain rest upon some particular object, which, here, is 
the white-painted shed in the distance, at the right. 

W. H. E.—The title, “1861-1898-1917,” of Mr. 
Kopp’s picture, that appeared in March Puoto-Era, 
has nothing, whatever, to do with the ages of three 
generations, except insofar as they refer to the wars 
of the United States—the Civil War, the Spanish War 
and the German War, represented, respectively, by the 
elderly woman, at the right; the one of middle age, 
at the left, and by the two little girls. 

W. G. A.—I am afraid that your mass of deep black 
trees is not strictly according to nature. At no time 
will you see trees just as black as you have rendered 
them in your picture. The trouble seems to be under- 
exposure, also a poor printing-medium. The scene 
represented does not seem to present much attractive 
pictorial material. Candidly, I think that you could 
have done better with a different subject. Besides, 
the spirit of winter does not seem to be expressed, as 
explained in our advance-notice printed in the maga- 
zine for your guidance. I would suggest that you read 
our monthly department, “Our Illustrations,” in 
which every picture in the book is criticized. 

M. S.—Your picture, “The Winding Brook in 
Winter,” is disturbed by other elements in the picture 
that attract attention, particularly the pond, with 
strong reflections, at the extreme left, and the man 
in the foreground, looking into the camera. He 
had better been omitted entirely in the picture. 
unless his pose indicated that he was unconscious of 
the camerist. 

S. M.—“The Rustic Bridge” has much pictorial 
material, except that the tree in the exact center is 
in the nature of a blot. Had you changed the camera 


so as to bring this tree a little more to the right or left, 
the result would have been more artistic. 


Besides, 


again, the man looks into the camera, which is always 
in bad taste. There is much material in this scene to 
form an attractive picture, had it been utilized to 
— advantage. Technically, the picture is without 
a flaw. 

Miss H. K.—Your picture, “‘Who’s Afraid of Jack 
Frost?”’, representing a little boy in a comfortable win- 
ter suit, holding the paw of a Newfoundland dog, is in- 
teresting, but is spoiled by the lack of definition and 
the additional fact that the boy looks into the camera. 
If the child had been entirely unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the camerist, the result might have been more 
satisfactory. What the position of the dog has to do 
with the spirit of winter, it is difficult to tell. Had the 
animal been entirely out of the picture, and the child 
put in a natural position with his sled, and unconscious 
of the camerist, there would have been plenty of 
material to illustrate, in an effective and artistic man- 
ner, the spirit of winter. 

G. P. E—Your “The Windmill,” which was awarded 
H. M., is technically perfect and, also, very attractive, 
but it does not present any special artistic interest. 
If the windmill had been lighted differently, or if the 
picture had been taken from the same viewpoint at a 
different time of day, it would appear as a more interest- 
ing object in the landscape. Besides, its extreme sharp- 
ness of detail detracts somewhat from the artistic 
result. Perhaps an 11x14 enlargement would ob- 
viate this extreme sharpness, and the result would 
be a far more attractive picture. Please try it. 

F. M. I.—Your * Twinkling Trees” is very attractive 
and that is why it received H. M., and very nearly 
third prize. The picture is well composed—the only 
possible objection being the two extremely dark masses, 
viz., the house and the tree in the foreground. These 
might be lightened in shade with excellent result. 
This can be done by putting some color on the deep 
shadows in the negative, before printing. 

E. H. K.—Your portrait of a man holding a lighted 
cigarette in his hand—the latter nearest the camera— 
suffers from too much contrast. The light comes only 
from one side, throwing the other side into deep black- 
ness—without any detail of character. The hand, 
unfortunately, is of abnormal size. It should have 
been held nearer to the body; then it would appear 
smaller, and in due proportion, provided that the lens 
were of proper focus. 

K. H. E.—The definition of your landscape is micro- 
scopic—too sharp in detail. If printed under one 
sheet of thin, transparent celluloid, this fault would 
have been obviated. Also, it appears to be under- 
exposed, because the sky is virtually snow white, and 
the rest of the picture is jet black. A longer exposure 
or the use of a larger diaphragm would have resulted in 
a better picture. 

E. C. M.—Your picture, “* Between Seasons,”’ repre- 
sents, evidently, an early-spring scene with a group of 
birches overlooking the river, and offers promising pic- 
torial material, although it is not very well treated. 
The foreground, with the white birches, is well exposed, 
but the water is pure white, and whether it is snow or 
ice is not plain, although the picture was made in 
March. This large, white expanse, occupying a large 
portion of the lower half of the picture, and lacking 
character or marks of identification, detracts from the 
artistic intent. According to your data, there is 
moderate sunshine; but the whole effect of the picture 
is that of a gray day—no sunlight and shadow. With 
the proper kind of light, it would have seemed possible 
to produce a better artistic result—at least, one in 
which the character of the surface of the river would 
not have been left in doubt. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
— N. by 3; 
2; 520 x 2; 30° x 34. JAN., Fes., Oct. Mar., APR., May, JUNE, 
Nov., Dec. + t Aue., Serr. J JULY § 
TLatitude 60° N. Py § =| § 
55° x 1; 1; § le Sia] § ls Sie 3 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 1%;] » | aig f=) 
| | | | 
to 1PM Bz/16| | 4) 2 133 8 4|2 3 8 | 4 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m. 171119 2 
5 | 2 | | 4 2 
4-5 pM. ae, 
6-7 A.M. 5-6 P.M. 1] 3°} 3 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m. | | Jat} 
| | | 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


aumber given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 


distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 


eee: landscapes in fog or mist ; 
uildings showing both sunny and shady 


sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open ‘to the sky. 
Average indoor-portraits in 2 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the clase of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
‘Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


ks U.S. 1 F/4 x 1/4 
n 

U.S.2 F/5.6 | X1/2 

| 

U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 

$2 

| U.S.3 F/7 | xX 3/4 
rors 

| u.s.s F/ll X2 

| U.S. 16 F/16 x4 

=p U.S. 32 F/22 | x8 

<2¢t | U.S. 64 F/32 x 16 

Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch i 
Lumiére Sigma > 
Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Contributing Critics’ Competition 


For full particulars with regard to prizes and rules 
governing this new competition see page 214, April, 
1918, Puoto-Era. Look this up before sending criti- 
cisms of the picture on this page. 


Successful Criticisms 


A TREE, fence, moon, building and last rays of a 
setting sun,—surely a combination for the pictorialist. 
The deep shadows indicate night, but detail in the 
building claims attention for daylight-scene. The 
moon draws the attention from the theme—fast closing 
day—and the black streak in the sky leads the eye out 
at the right. My suggestion would be to cut the pict- 
ure at the lower margin of moon one quarter of an 
inch from left and one quarter of an inch from the 
bottom, suppressing the black streak in the sky, leaving 
the highlight near the center to predominate. In- 
tensify negative and print far more detail in tree and 
foreground, leaving the building to balance main mass 
and the fence to fill up the otherwise vacant space. 
M. N. Bremon. 


Tuis print is presumably an attempt to interpret the 
calm repose of a sunset in the country, but it lacks the 
broad spacing and range of vision necessary to that 
purpose. The foreground is irritating and meaning- 
less. The highlights on the shrubbery are a puzzle 
and there is apparently a vague human face outlined 
therein that might suggest an enemy spy. The mathe- 
matical rigidity of the block-house and the obtrusive 
fence are incongruous with the general purport of the 
scene. The moon is badly faked: too full at the 
horns, too large for its distance above the horizon. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue picture lacks unity in that the absence of detail 
and the general gloom of the lower third of the picture 
contradicts the sky, which indicates that the sun has 
not quite reached the horizon. Furthermore, the tree- 
mass and the lighted sky back of it struggle with the 
small building for chief attention, and even after first 
place has been conceded to the tree and sky, the atten- 
tion wanders restlessly back to the building. This dis- 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


turbing composition must be simplified. Trimming off 
the left side of the picture by a vertical cut some half 
inch to the left side of the moon leaves a pleasing panel, 
or trimming off the right side by a vertical cut close to 
the left side of the building gives a pleasing compo- 
sition; but particularly for the second alternative, 
more detail, though not too much, is needed in the fore- 
ground. 
CLARENCE A. Pierce. 


Tue portion of the tree to the left adds nothing to the 
picture, hence it should be trimmed away. This would 
leave the new moon, lovely in itself, yet drawing the 
eye away from the main light, in the exact middle of 
the picture. For these reasons, it, too, should be 
trimmed away, this time from the top. Then if the 
print were so made as to lighten up the foreground a 
bit, a pleasing little picture with tones more suggestive 
of Spring would result. 

Fertanp D. 


THE print is good technically, but the lighting is 
too evidently from the setting sun. Local reduction of 
the highlights would help. The tree at the top of the 
slightly sloping hill gives an unbalanced effect. If the 
tree were at the right and the moon slightly to the left, 
the composition would be much better. 

Witrrep Hickman. 


Ir is interesting to record that our well-meaning 
contributing critics erred ingloriously by failing to notice 
the impossible moon. To be sure, Mr. Morse—him- 
self an eminently keen observer and photographic 
expert—discovered that the moon was inserted by the 
photographer—faked, in fact; but not one of the eight 
critics of Mr. Davis's cleverly deceptive evening- 
landscape noticed that the young moon occupies a 
wrong place in the evening (western) sky and, most of 
all, that the horns are turned towards the sun, instead 
of away from it as they should be! This harmless little 
joke was carried out by Mr. Davis, strictly accord- 
ing to instructions sent him by the Editor who wa- 
gered that the trick of the faked moon would be 
passed by unnoticed. He won! 


An Appreciation 


I THINK that your new competition is a good one, 
chiefly that one of the best things for a student to do is 
to try to put his ideas on paper. It forces him to 
clearer thinking. I hope that you will urge all real 
students of photography to send in their ideas and 
they will get “their money’s worth,” whether they 
capture a prize or not. I am glad to see that they 
are good sports and appreciate the fun. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wituram H. Bracar, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Nor in recent years, certainly not since Theodore 
Eitel contributed his memorable classic, “‘The Forest 
and the Camera,” in September Puoro-Era, 1910, 
has Puotro-Era had the privilege to present to its 
readers a contribution of so exalted a character as the 
one which embellishes the pages of the current issue. 
In the present instance, the writer—Frederick B. 
Hodges—has supplemented a superb series of pictorial 
interpretations of a chosen theme, the lake, with a 
noble eulogy in which is expressed, through the lan- 
guage of a true poet, a deep and sincere love of nature. 
Whoever reads this glowing tribute to the sparkling 
jewel in Nature’s diadem, will experience a rare joy. 
If he be an artist of the camera—and the exceptions 
will be few—he may find that he never appreciated 
the true beauty and significance of the lake that 
tempted merely his technical skill. He never stopped 
long enough to be impressed, in a spiritual way, by 
the work of the Divine Creator, who would speak to 
him in a language, loving and true as a mother to her 
child. He will read, again, the story of the lake, 
expressed so touchingly by Mr. Hodges, and draw 
inspiration so that when, camera in hand, he stands 
once more at the shore of the lake whose lovely con- 
tours he once impressed upon a plate, he will linger, and 
drink deep and long of the new beauties which open 
up before him—prepared to understand and to inter- 
pret! This, to him, will be a new and joyous experience 
and the resultant picture will be a poetic revelation 
as well as an artistic achievement. 

As to the pictures that were intended to express 
the emotions of the word-painter, they are the work 
of his son, Atherton Hodges. It is interesting to 
observe to what degree the two artists have col- 
laborated. As the composer weds the music to the 
words of the poet, so here the pictorial artist puts into 
material form the mental pictures of his associate. 
Although these camera-pictures evince a sympathetic 
understanding of the several themes, an_ artistic 
temperament and ample technical skill, it might be 
more interesting for the intelligent reader to form his 
own estimate of their success, as pictorial interpreta- 
tions, than to be influenced by the opinion of another. 

Data: “The Evening-Lake,” frontispiece and front- 
cover—September, clear and bright, 5 p.m. 8x 10 
Century No. 2 view-camera; 1214-inch Darlot Single 
View-Lens; stop, F/9; B. & J. No. 1 color-screen; 
8x10 Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro; 1/25 second; 
contact-print, Artura Iris, Grade C; subject—Little 
Moose Lake, upper New York State. ‘* The Morning- 
Lake,” page 282—September, bright, 8.30 A.M.; 
8x10 Century view-camera; 914-inch B. & L. 
Plastigmat; stop, F/22; Cramer Isos No. 3 color- 
screen; Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro; 1/5 second; 
Artura contact-print; subject—Little Moose Lake. 
“Lake of Mystery,’ page 283—October, cloudy, but 
bright, 5 p.m.; 8x 10 view-camera; 12!4-inch Darlot 
Single View-Lens; stop, F/18; B. & J. No. 7, color- 
screen; 8x10 Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro: 3 
seconds; contact-print on Azo, Grade B, Double 
Weight; subject—Big Moose Lake. ‘The Lake of 
Imagination,” page 285—July, cloudy but bright, 
2.30 P.M. x 10 view-camera; 14!9-inch R. R. lens; 


stop, F/32; no color-screen; 8x10 Eastman Film; 
pyro; 1/5 second; contact-print, Artura Iris; subject 
Fourth Lake, from Bald Mountain. “The Lake of 
the Forest from the Shore,” page 286—September, 
sunlight, 3.30 p.m.; 8x10 view-camera; 12!4-inch 
Darlot Single; stop, F/18; no color-screen; 1/10 
second; 8x 10 Eastman Film; pyro; Artura contact- 
print; subject—Fly-Pond. “Lake of the Forest 
from the Distant Mountain,” page 287—August 
sunlight, 3 p.m.; 8x 10 view-camera; 14!4-inch R. R. 
lens; stop, F/15; no color-screen; 8x10 Stanley 
plate; pyro; Artura contact-print; subject—Darts 
Lake from Slide-Of Mountain. “The Lake of 
Reality,” page 288—July, gray day, cloudy; 2 p.M.; 
8x10 view-camera; 94-inch B. & L. Plastigmat; 
stop, F/22; Cramer Iso III color-screen; 1% second; 
8x 10 Standard Ortho; hydro; Artura contact-print; 
subject—Little Moose Lake. 

In the management of an unusually difficult subject, 
a young girl clad in white, page 291, Mr. A. B. Hargett 
has displayed praiseworthy judgment. The lighting 
and fleshtones are good; so is the way in which the 
flowers are used to break the monotony of the white 
dress. The little girl is, obviously, posing for her 
portrait, which is more of a success than the réle of 
flower-girl—a genre, which would seem to demand some 
definitely distinguishing pose or expression. Perhaps 
the child is acting the part of flower-girl at some fair, 
and has stepped into a well-lighted, nearby corridor 
to pose before the camera. A screen might have been 
used to advantage in slightly subduing the obtrusively 
white socks and slippers—but one should be thankful 
that the child’s head is not disfigured by a large and 
ungainly white hair-ribbon. Data: June, 2 P.M; 
light from window and reflector; 5x7 Premo; 111%- 
inch Versar lens; stop, F/6; 1/5 second; 5 x 7 Hammer 
Special; pyro, Hammer formula; contact-print on 
Prof. Cyko Glossy; developed with hydro-metol, 
Cyko formula. 

The newsboy, page 293, is pictorially an appropriate 
companion to the little girl pictured by Mr. Hargett. 
He, too, stopped in his activity and posed for his 
portrait. The swarthy skin betrays his southern 
European ancestry; yet the artist’s technical _ skill 
has conquered the obstacles of strongly accented 
contrasts. The background, unfortunately, has been 
neglected, as shown by the broad white paths which 
a little work on the negative would have lowered in 
key. Data: August, 5 p.m.; bright yellow sun; 
5x7 Century view-camera; rear-lens of 7-inch Goerz 
Dagor; stop, U.S. 16; 1/25 second; 5 x 7 Polychrome 
plate; pyro-soda; Azo contact-print. 

One of the most pleasing pastoral scenes that have 
appeared in these pages is to be credited to the artistic 
ability of Mr. C. A. Berry, page 294. The immediate 
foreground, in the shadow of a nearby tree, and the 
admirable tone-values contribute greatly to the well- 
being of the composition which, however, lacks char- 
acter in the present empty sky to be called complete. 
Data: August, 2.30 p.m.; clear, full sun; double- 
extension folding view-camera; 71-inch, 
rectilinear; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Seed’s Orthonon; 
M. Q. tubes; contact Cyko pritit. 
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In beauty of theme, richness of color and general 
artistic treatment, the wood-interior of Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, page 297, is a masterpiece of pictorial 
photography. With the soul of a true artist, he has 
invested an every-day subject with rare poetic feeling. 
The woods appear to glow and vibrate, as if eager to 
speak and tell a wondrous story of forest-life—sun- 
shine, music, joy, tragedy. 

Although clouds are popularly believed only to 
serve as indispensable adjuncts to the sky in a beautiful 
landscape, they can be used to constitute complete 
pictures in themselves, as demonstrated by William S. 
Davis in his illuminating essay, ‘‘Cloudscapes,”” pages 
298 to 303. 

The pictures of bird-life, page 305, 306 and 307, 
are presented as examples of what the Editor considers, 
in every sense, the perfection of bird-photography. 
They are three of about 160 equally admirable photo- 
graphs that illustrate the incomparably successful 
book on the subject, by Francis Hobart Herrick, 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. It contains a com- 
plete description of the author’s method of photo- 
graphing song-birds. In justice to the beauty of the 
original halftones which embellish Mr. Herrick’s 
book, it should be stated that the illustrations, referred 
to here, were printed from electrotypes, courteously 
lent us by the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

George S. Seymour, a resident of Chicago, with a well- 
developed enthusiasm for photography, as a pastime, 
journeyed to Massachusetts, last year, and visited 
the landmarks of Boston and vicinity. Among his 
most cherished souvenirs of that visit, he prizes his 
picture of the home of Louisa M. Alcott, author of 
“Little Women,” in Concord, page 308. It is a 
snapshot made from the roadside, the light being un- 
favorable at the time. Nevertheless, it is a typical 
and pleasing view cf the famous homestead, yet 
scarcely less interesting than the verses that appear 
below it—the product of our poet-camerist. Data: 
August, 1917; 11 a.m.; direct sun; 3A Folding Kodak 
(314 x51%); Anastigmat; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman Film; pyro. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


In our advanced notice of the Spirit of Winter com- 
petition, the results of which appear in this issue, we 
urged that the theme be interpreted with greater free- 
dom and that the element of human life be given greater 
emphasis, so that the pictures might express the 
Spirit of Winter obviously and convincingly. It may 
be that camerists were not in the customary mood for 
picture-making, with so many calls coming—from so 
many directions—for sympathetic, patriotic work. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that they anticipate 
the typical winter-time and seek opportunities that 
might yield themes suited to a special competition. Be 
that as it may, the entries were disappointing in number 
and quality, and then it was that the thought asserted 
itself in the Editor’s mind that times had changed, and 
customs, too, and never, perhaps, in the world’s history, 
with such rapidity as we are witnessing at the present 
moment. Yet, we are hopeful and shall continue in 
our work, clinging to our ideals, and maintaining our 
standards. Let us be cheerful! 

The Spirit of Winter surely prevails in Alexander 
Murray’s animated scene recorded on a typical winter's 
day, page 311. The horsedrawn sleigh, as a source 
of pleasure, is fast becoming a curiosity. The days of 
the sleighing-party, as we once knew them, are fast 
disappearing; yet enough lovers of the sport are left 
to fill a popular boulevard on a pleasant day. The 


picture captured by Mr. Murray, and which enabled 
him to win the first prize, was made only last February. 
The moment was well chosen, and threatened monotony 
of alignment was averted by including the sleigh ad- 
vancing diagonally from the other side of the principal 
line of vehicles. The two horses nearest the spectator 
are breathing heavily; their exhalations are plainly 
visible, so the weather must be cold. The perspective 
is well presented and the tedium of a long, straight 
line of sleighs skilfully relieved. Data: February 13, 
1918; 3 p.m.; no sun; 4x 5 Premo, fitted with B. & L. 
64-inch Special Universal; stop, F/8; 1/25 second 
4x 5 Cramer Inst. Iso; pyro-ammonia; 8 x 10 enl. on 
P.M.C. Bromide No. 2, from part of negative. 

A picture of footprints in the snow has ceased to 
claim originality of invention. It is only when the 
theme departs from stereotyped form of presentation 
and makes an appeal by reason of something unusual 
in pictorial beauty or sympathetic interest, that the 
performance may claim recognition. The prize-en- 
deavor, by Elliott Hughes Wendell, page 313, belongs 
to this class. In composition, treatment and sugges- 
tion, the picture is triumphant and fills the eye by its 
beauty. Data: February 22, 1918; 12, noon; bright 
sun; 3144 x 4144 Revolving Back Auto Graflex; 9-inch 
P. & S. Single Semi-Achromatic; stop, F/11; 3-time 
ray-filter; 1/5 second; Standard Orthonon; Azol in 
tank; 8 x 10 enl. on P. M. C. No. 6. 

Emily H. Hayden’s theme is only a humble domicile, 
yet the point of view, with the interesting tree at the 
left as an accessory, yielded a composition of uncon- 
ventional design. The scene—devoid, as it is, of 
visible human interest—appeals to the imagination. 
Yet one cannot but wish for a sign of life, be it even 
from a dog or a cat, in the large, gloomy entrance 
at the left. It seems dismal without; let us hope that 
it is not cheerless within. Data: January; a snowy 
day; box-camera; Wollensak lens, at full opening 
(F/4, 5); Standard Orthonon; ray-filter; 2 seconds; 
enlarged on Solar Bromide. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Hersert Dayton has succeeded admirably in pro- 
ducing a haying-scene that is not only harmonious and 
complete in pictorial design, but natural and convine- 
ing inits arrangement. Page 317. It is a common and 
simple act, and the farmer is seemingly unconscious 
of the artist’s presence. The management of the light 
(the selection of view-point) and the rest of the tech- 
nique—productive, as it is, of admirable tonal qualities 
and perspective—merit careful inspection. Data: 
July; late afternoon; bright sunshine; 3 A. Kodak 
(344 x 51%); 64-inch B. & L. R.R. lens; stop, F/8; 
1/25 second; Eastman film; pyro-powders in tank; 
enlarged on Eastman Royal Bromide, from part of 
negative. 

In picturing the little episode of babyhood, page 319, 
Nathaniel E. Brooks has shown commendable skill. 
Everything is in a pleasingly high key; but in the 
effort to get a large image, the camera was used too 
near the subject, consequently the background is out of 
drawing and nearly without form. This might have 
been avoided, very largely, by the use of a smaller stop 
and, if necessary, a less rapid exposure. Data: Novem- 
ber, 1917; about 2 p.m.; bright light; 3144 x 444 Rev. 
Back Tel. Graflex; 61-inch B. & L. Tessar, F/4, 5; 
stop, F/6, 3; 1/90 second; het Graflex Film; 
pyro-soda, in tray; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black 
Buff; regular Artura developer to which was added 20 
oz. of water, thus diluting it one-half; only one-half 

(Continued on page 331) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


An Unexpected Meeting 


Tre following very interesting episode marked the 
wedding of the Editor’s son, Ensign Herbert N. French, 
U.S. N., at the bride’s home, in Washington, D. C., 
April 20, last. Shortly before the ceremony, the doors 
of the drawing-room were closed while the couple was 
being photographed, according to arrangements made, 
unknown to the groom. As no one seemed to know 
the name of the photographer, and prompted by a 
perfectly natural curiosity to observe the operator at 
his work, the Editor quietly entered the room; and 
who should be the man behind the camera but J. W. 
Beattie, for many years a successful and popular 
demonstrator of the G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company! 
Perceiving me, Mr. Beattie was greatly surprised, 
but managed to say: “ Well, well; what brings you here, 
Mr. French?” I replied, carelessly: “‘I’m merely an 
invited guest.” The bridal couple discreetly said 
nothing; but when Mr. Beattie, after exposing the 
last plate, remarked: “Thank you; it’s all over,” 
the groom spoke up, addressing Mr. Beattie: “‘That’s 
one on you; Mr. French is my father.” 

Mr. Beattie is now making special home-sittings for 
Harris & Ewing, the leading photographers of Wash- 
ington. Only recently he portrayed a number of dis- 
tinguished personages, including Charles M. Schwab; 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping-Board; George 
Creel, Chairman of Committee on Public Information; 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, and Mrs. Newton D. Baker. 


To the Point 


Dear Epriror or tHe Grounp-Guass: A friend of 
mine, much interested in modern sculpture, has re- 
cently hung in his home a fine photograph of Rodin’s 
“Le Penseur,” (The Thinker), the original of which, 
as you know, stands in front of the Pantheon, Paris. 
One day his very little girl was standing thoughtfully 
before the picture. ‘“‘What do you suppose he is 
thinking about, dearest?”’ asked her father. The child 
hesitated, then replied slowly: ‘‘He’s lost his clothes 
and is wondering where he’s going to get some more.” 

Yours sincerely, E. H. WATKINS. 


The Penetrating-Power of a Lens 


Mr. Gross’s “Take Our Pictures, Mister,” reminds 
me of an amusing episode that occurred several years 
ago, as I was coming down the hill, in North Cambridge, 
toward “The Square.” 

As I passed a yard, camera in hand, in which two 
small boys were playing, one accosted me with the 
usual salutation, “Take My Picture Mister’? By 
way of reply I ventured, “Oh, it would be too hard 
work.” Quickly the other little fellow spoke up, “I 
know why; it’s because he’s so dirty.” C. AUTEN. 


Illumination from Wrong Sources 


Reversep lighting causes curious effects, sometimes, 
and also gives an entirely false impression of things. 
Take, for instance, a person or group of persons on a 
stage with the only illumination coming from the foot- 
lights or, what is equally bad, from a flashlight set off 


at a point on a level with the stage-floor. The effect 
on the faces is ghastly, uncanny. 

The result is similarly false and deceptive, when an 
oil-painting hangs vertically on the wall and is il- 
lumined by sunlight that is reflected upwards from a 
polished hardwood-floor. Of course, such a picture 
may be seen to better advantage at other times—at 
night, by electric-light which, situated high up, strikes 
the picture at an acute or even right angle. 


Illustrated Photographic Jokes 


Tue cartoonist, hard put to find themes for his 
daily strips, is now illustrating standard jokes, and 
occasionally one of photographic interest, like the 
following: Answering a tempting advertisement, a 
woman, accompanied by her very large progeny, 
entered a photographer’s studio, inquiring: 

“T see that you specialize in children’s pictures. 
What do you charge?” 

“Two dollars and a half a dozen, madam,’ 
the proprietor expectantly. 

“Two fifty a dozen? I'll have to return later; I’ve 
only got eleven!” exclaimed the caller, as she turned 
and walked out with her troop. 


replied 


Those Foreign War-Terms! 


In showing a photograph of a new type of German 
gun—a mine-projector or mine-thrower (Minen-werfer) 
in its rotogravure-section, recently, a prominent news- 
paper chose to display its imperfect knowledge of the 
enemy-language and fests 9 to the new implement 
of warfare as “Minnewerfer” (thrower of love— 
“Minne” being German for the grand passion). If 
only Minne instead of Minen (mines) could be thrown, 
interchangeably, wouldn’t it be great! 


Photographic Poetry 


THERE is a scarcity of good photographic verse, in 
this country, that is unaccountable. To be sure, 
poets like Ina Cook, William Ludlum and George 
F. Seymour have contributed some highly meritorious 
poems to these pages, but there is room for some of the 
cheerful sort—not vulgar trash, as we have been obliged 
to decline on several occasions. Sometimes, the muse 
may guide a gifted pen into the field of parody, which, 
if handled with judgment, will yield some quaint and 
merry jingles. 

Here is an Englishman, Lewis Carroll, who, being, 
first of all, acquainted with photographic ways, has 
written a poem in imitation of “‘Hiawatha,”’ of which 
we quote the opening lines: 


“From his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood, 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood; 
Neatly put it all together. 
In its case it lay compactly, 
Folded into nearly nothing; 
But he opened out the hinges, 
Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges, 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 
In the second book of Euclid.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


An Appreciative Letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
WASHINGTON. 


ApriL 12, 1918. 
My dear Mr. French: 


The Navy Department highly appreciates the 
service rendered by PHoto-Era and other magazines 
in presenting the appeal for binoculars, sextants and 
chronometers needed for the Navy. The response 
was so great that glasses poured in much more rapidly 
than they could be tested and acknowledged. Many 
thousands have been received, and as each one must 
be examined and, if accepted, the name and address 
of the owner engraved thereon, several weeks’ more work 
will be required before all are disposed of. 

I hope that your readers and others who have sent 
such articles will be patient, as all received will be 
acknowledged, and those not available will be returned 
to their owners. 

I wish personally, and on behalf of the Navy, to 
thank each and every person who has generously ten- 
dered us the use of the glasses that were so much needed, 
and to assure them that they have rendered a genuine 
service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franxutn D. Roosevetr. 


Witrrep A. Frencu, Esgq., 
Editor and Publisher, Paoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Act At Once for the Navy! 


Owr1ne to the immediate need of the Navy Depart- 
ment of binoculars, telescopes, sextants and chro- 
nometers, and the fact that the special optical glass 
necessary for their construction cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantities, owners of such instruments are 
earnestly requested to send them without delay, by 
parcel-post or express, to Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, care of the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C 

Telescopes that magnify less than six (6) times are 
not serviceable; consequently, opera-glasses and bird- 
glasses, however excellent, lack the necessary magnify- 
ing power and are not desired. Every loyal and patri- 
otic American will consider it not only his duty, but 
a privilege, to serve his country in the hour of grave 
peril. Non-combatants can do as much for the nation 
as the soldier at the front, by assisting the govern- 
ment in every way possible. 


The Columbia Photographic Society 


WE are pleased to call the attention of our readers 
to the Columbia Photographic Society, 2526 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. The society occupies 


the entire building, at this address, and offers an un- 
usually well-equipped club-house for all kinds of 
photographic work. Members may enjoy the free 
use of darkrooms, exhibition and Jantern-slide rooms; 


printing-rooms with gas and electric printers; enlarg- 
ing-room with electric outfit; fully equipped labora- 
tories; modern studio; facilities for color-photography; 
technical demonstrations by expert photographers; 
illustrated lectures by well-known travelers; lantern- 
slide and print-interchanges; a complete library of 
photographic literature; various competitions and ex- 
hibitions; frequent outings to picturesque places; and 
association with experienced and congenial workers. 

Readers of Puoro-Era who live in Philadelphia will 
do well to write to the secretary of the society for further 
particulars. Visitors are invited to the Monday- 
evening meetings and lectures which begin promptly 
at 8.15 and are practical and interesting. 


The Kodak Boycott in Germany 


Our readers are familiar with the attitude the Eng- 
lish photographic press has taken towards German 
photographic products. They may be interested to 
know, also, the present temper of the German people 
towards the products of the nations opposed to them 
in the present war. We received through the courtesy 
of one of our regular subscribers in Sweden, recently, 
a late 1917 number of a prominent German photographic 
weekly, in which was enclosed a circular, (not a photo- 
graphic copy), printed in German on orange-colored 
paper. The following is our translation, and the 
original arrangement, of the circular: 

Berutn, Octoser, 1917. 


IT IS THE DUTY 


of every German to use only German products and, in 
this way, to support German cameras, German dry- 
plates and films, and German papers! Whoever buys 
the products of an enemy-industry, strengthens the 
economic power of our enemies. 


GERMANS, REMEMBER 


for all time that, with your support, the American- 
English Kodak Company, before the war with America, 
was able to subscribe 50,000,000 marks towards the 
war-loan of our enemies! 


THERE ARE NO GERMAN ‘“‘ KODAKS” 


The word “kodak,” as a collective trade-name for pho- 
tographic products, is incorrect and designates only 
the manufactures of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
He who speaks of a ‘“‘kodak,”’ and means only in a gen- 
eral way a photographic camera, does not realize that 
with the dissemination of this word he injures the Ger- 
man industry and helps the American-English one. 


Union oF GERMAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 


Annual Meeting of Newark Camera Club 


At the Annual Meeting, April 8, 1918, the following 
officers and board of trustees were elected for the fiscal 
year of 1918: David Bridge, president; Lyman Lee, 
vice-president; Louis F. Bucher, secretary; William 
C. Graham, treasurer. Board of Trustees: W. E. 
Compton, Arthur H. Farrow, J. F. Graether, A. N. 
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_Pierman, A. M. Platt, H. A. Robinson, H. C. Stevens, 


J. V. H. Van Reyper, L. E. Wright. Probably at no 
time in its history has greater interest been shown in 
the club than at the present time. The equipment 
is up-to-date and complete. New members are being 
added. 170 pictures were entered in the annual 
print-competition and 150 slides in the lantern-slide 
competition. Every Monday evening is set aside 
as ‘Visitors’ Night” when all camera-enthusiasts are 
invited. Some interesting feature is always arranged 


Southern California Camera Club 
Roll of Honor 


It is a pleasure to record that the Southern Camera 
Club, Los Angeles, California, has a Roll of Honor 
composed of members who are serving their country. 
This patriotic action is one that should be emulated by 
every camera-club. History is in the making, and pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers are helping to 
make it by placing their photographic knowledge at 


WSUCH A TASK WECAN DEDICATE OUR LIVES 
AND OUR FORTUNES, EVERYTHING THAT WE 


ARE 
THE PRIDE OF THOSE WHO KNOW THAT 
THE DAY HAS COME WHEN AMERICA 


AND HER MIGHT FOR THE PRINCIPLES 
THAT GAVE HER BIRTH AND HAPPINESS 
“AND THE PEACE WHICH SHE HAS 


WOODROW WILSON 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


_ CAMERA 


CLUB 


ROLL or HONOR 
THOSE MEMBERS NOW SERVING OUR 
COUNTRY IN THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB ROLL OF HONOR 


for these evenings, including illustrated lectures and 
talks, exhibitions of slides, demonstrations, ete. 
Outings and Saturday Afternoon Rambles are being 
arranged. The new officers of the club are all “live 
wires” and, despite the adverse conditions that pre- 
vail at the present time, the club is looking forward 
to a successful season. Under its auspices, an Inter- 
Club Lantern-Slide Interchange has been organized. 
Photographic societies in the Eastern states are invited 
to participate. The object is to furnish clubs with 
sets of slides for demonstration and entertainment. 
Arthur H. Farrow, 51 Richelieu Terrace, Newark, N.J., 
has charge of this work and will gladly send particulars. 


the disposal of the Government. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. W. C. Sawyer of Los Angeles, we reproduce on 
this page a photograph of the Roll of Honor of the 
Southern Camera Club which contains the names of 
members now with the colors, and we hope that this 
will encourage other camera-clubs to begin, without 
delay, their own Rolls of Honor. 


Hooverizing on Printing-Paper 


To the thrifty photographers eager to keep their 
paper-bills down, we would say that there is nothing 
better than a heavy paper-weight. 
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Exhibit of the Chicago Camera Club 


Tue Chicago Camera Club was fortunate enough 
to procure a gallery at the Chicago Art Institute for 
an exhibition of the work of its members lasting 
from May 9 until June 7: This is the first time 
in twelve years that the Art Institute has recognized 
photography in this way, but the club rose to the 
occasion most efficiently. The seventy-five or more 
prints that were hung represented the best of fully 
three hundred offerings and were contributed by 
twenty-five artists. 

One of the most liberal contributors was Leroy T. 
Goble, whose work is very uneven though it some- 
times reaches a high standard. “Cleon,” an at- 
tractive nude figure of a boy, is an illustration of this, 
for the excessive contrast between the upper and 
lower parts of the background could well have been 
avoided. ‘The Bookworm” is an interesting genre- 
study of a boy poring over a book, and was properly 
given a prize last month at the Hyde Park Y. M. C. A. 
Others of Mr. Goble’s views deserving mention are: 
“The House by the Side of the Road,” “‘The Clock- 
Tower,” a Chicago River scene, and several good 
portraits. 

Another generous contributor was C. N. Bowen, 
some of whose work aroused much discussion. A 
greenish tinted water-scene, ‘* Moonlight,” showed 
many qualities of a painting, the concentration of 
interest being excellent. Two gum-prints, “Industry” 
and “The Open Bridge,” both possibly taken in 
Chicago, were beyond praise. Less satisfactory were 
Mr. Bowen’s three sepia portraits—‘‘Easter,” a 
demure maid apparently at church, “Memories,” 
a girl’s head, and “‘ Portrait of a Friend.” The latter, 
a young man’s portrait, was taken by side-light, 
and both it and ‘Memories’ gave the impression 
that studio-equipment had been lacking. At any 
rate, the lighting was open to improvement. 

Among the contributions of Paul Wierum, president 
of the club, were noted a seascape that was recently 
successfully entered in one of the PHoto-Era prize 
competitions, and “‘A Passing Shower,” a creditable 
treatment of that rather hackneyed subject, the 
rainy-day street-scene. A memory of old times was 
awakened by the label of the “Photo-Fellows” on 
the latter. Another ‘ Photo-Fellow” to exhibit was 
F. M. Tuckerman, whose head, “The Dimple,” 
received much favorable comment. 

The work of Gordon C. Abbott was also very 
favorably noticed. His ‘Beside Still Waters,” a 
charming landscape, was one of several entered by 
members of this club at the recent Montreal exhibit, 
and it came back with a first prize. Another was 
“The Whirlpool,” a scene that could have been taken 
nowhere but at Niagara. 

Robert Sansone was represented by a number of 
portraits, all in a low key, of which may be noted 
**Mary Magdalene.” K. A. Kjeldsen, a new member, 
exhibited work of a high quality. ‘‘Evening in the 
Park” was an attractive landscape with low-lying 
clouds. “‘The Smile,” a child picture, would be 
noticed and admired by any layman. W. F. Wienecke’s 
single contribution, “Gray December,” a view of a 
brook in winter, was a very successful presentation 
of snow-values. MacMillan’s pleasing little sepia, 
“The Lodge,” also deserves mention. 

The talented brothers, F. E. and H. F. Rich, showed 
some admirable pictures. Of the work of the former 


I was especially pleased with “Tick, Tick!” a picture 
of a child sitting on its father’s lap and looking at a 
watch, admirably composed, and “Ruth,” a child- 
portrait. 


The modeling in the latter was superb, but 


the composition was somewhat marred by a_too- 
prominent arm and white sleeve. H. F. Rich con- 
tributed two excellent scenes—* A Doorway in Ports- 
mouth” and “The Gondolier,” printed in soft and 
imaginative tones. 

E. E. Gray, an artist who specializes in carbons, 
showed three of them, a shore-view, a wood interior 
and a baby-portrait. I am not very favorably im- 
pressed with the possibilities of the carbon-print as 
an artistic medium. Another artist who was liberally 
represented was Otto C. Bahl. As exhibitions of this 
sort tend to bring out a multitude of portraits, the work 
of Mr. Bahl is somewhat distinctive. Representative 
of it is his “Idlers,” a group caught in a park and 
well arranged as to figures and setting. His ‘En- 
trance, New York Public Library” is worthy as an 
architectural study as well as a study in straight lines. 
Rather puzzling was ‘Morning Vista, Hudson 
Valley,” by Arthur E. Anderson, a view across a 
sweeping field, broken in the foreground by a female 
figure posed on the back steps of a house. The 
distance in this picture was well handled, but the 
composition left room for adverse criticism. 

Strange to say, most of these prints were black and 
white bromides. Not more than half a dozen sepias 
were noticed, and tone-treatments, like Mr. Bowen’s 
“Moonlight,” were rare. This artist seems to be 
exceptional among the club’s members as a worker 
in novel media, for three of the sepias were his, as 
well as the only two gum-prints shown. I might 
therefore conclude that, outside of a few venturesome 
individuals, the club is doing its work mainly in the 
old reliable vehicle, the bromide enlargement. Soft 
focus prints prevailed, though a few, such as Mr. 
Anderson’s “‘Hudson Valley,” rich in detail, were 
noticeable by way of contrast. 

Other prints exhibited were by Robert C. Black, 
George Bryant, A. L. Estep, N. A. Fleischer, W. S. 
Gerts, George H. High, C. W. Hubbard, Wm. H. 
Klose, Clarence Metzner, John Julius Ryan, E. J. 
Sturtz and Leonard Westphalen. 

GeorGE S. SEYMour. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 327 


of sodium carbonate called for in the formula was 
used in making up the developer. 

The pair of swans, by Julius Gordon, page 320, 
shows much promise for its author's ability. With the 
camera a little farther away, the objects would have 
been smaller with more needed free space around them. 
The grouping is happy, with evidence of pictorial unity; 
and the tonal gradation, particularly of the bird at the 
right, is excellent. The background has not been 
sacrificed, as is the case in the preceding picture. 
Data: March, 1918; 11 a.m.; sunlight; 2 C Kodak 
(274 x 4%); 534-inch F/7, 7 Anastigmat; stop, F/11; 
1/25 second; film; pyro-soda; contact-print on Carbon 


Velox; M.Q. tube. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture cffered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is ‘‘Enticing,” by Franklin 
I. Jordan. To assist at a better understanding of the 


‘composition, the following data are supplied: May, 


3 p.m.; 3144 x 4144 Sylvar; 5-inch Sylvar lens; stop, 
F/8; 1/25 second; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; pyro; 
enlarged on Wellington Bromide. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Home-Lire or Witp Brrps—a new Method of 
the Study and Photography of Birds. By Francis 
Hobart Herrick, of the Department of Biology, 
Adelbert College. 255 pages. 160 original photo- 
graphs from life, by the author. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00 net; postage according to zone. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Herrick has 
accomplished, with brilliant success, the object of his 
patient efforts,—not only as a keen and accurate ob- 
server of song-birds in their natural habitats, but as a 
clever and resourceful photographer. His remarkably 
interesting and attractive volume will awaken in the 
reader, who is not already a nature-student, a desire to 
observe closely the habits of the song-birds during their 
nesting-season, how they feed and protect their young, 
teach them to fly and prepare them for life’s journey. 
Of special interest, too, is the feature of nature-photog- 
raphy, for the author explains and illustrates his own 
simple method to watch at arm’s length the behavior 
of the birds, and to record with ease and certainty per- 
fect camera-records of their varied activities. 

Mr. Herrick does not believe in intricate devices by 
which to observe and photograph the birds from a 
distance. He uses a simple, folding observation-tent, 
and ordinary field-cameras fitted with standard 
anastigmat lenses, by means of which he produces 
bird-photographs w hich, for beauty of position, ex- 
cellence of lighting and clearness of definition, excel 
any similar collection that has come to the Editor's 
attention. The several illustrations that appear 
elsewhere in the pages of this issue testify to the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Herrick’s method—a method easily 
within the scope of the ability of the average camerist. 
It enables him to see with his own eyes at a distance of 
a few inches or feet, more or less, what birds do in or 
about their nests, affords him rare opportunities to 
make photographs—not merely a single picture or a 
chance snapshot, now and then, but an unlimited 
series of pictures to illustrate the behavior of birds in 
the fullest manner and at the most interesting period 
of their lives. It is often an easy matter to focus the 
camera directly upon the bird itself and to give a pro- 
longed exposure when desired. Moreover, the camerist 
can approach as near as he wishes and make photo- 
graphs of any required size without recourse to conse- 
quent enlarging. Among the one hundred and sixty 
photographs that embellish Mr. Herrick’s book, there 
is not one but shows the object and its surroundings 
in a favorable position, well lighted and sharply 
defined! No picture is a lucky snapshot, but a master- 
piece made under conditions easily and quickly pre- 
pared. It is amusing to think that the shyest of birds 
have posed successfully and unsuspectingly before a 
camera hidden only a few feet away and before their 
very eyes! The method is available anywhere—in 
the woods, at the road-side or before a sand-bank. In 
the last-named case, a wonderful series of young 


kingfishers, singly and in rows, comical in their im- 
mature, uncouth appearance, rewarded Mr. Herrick’s 
ingenuity. 

he book is a veritable treasure in the hands of 
iam or nature-photographers, with its great 
store of delightful and accurate information and rarely 
attractive pictures. Orders for copies will be executed 
promptly by the publisher of PHoro-Era, on receipt 
of $2.00, plus postage according to zone. 


Getting a Job 


Henry had been delivering goods for a clothing- 
store in a small New England city. He had been 
through school for two years. At noon-time and on 
Saturday-evenings he was allowed to wait on a few 
customers, but his progress had been very slow. He 
saw his friends getting ahead and he became impatient 
and unhappy 

Besides, Henry had become interested in a nice little 
red-headed girl; for three years they had been together 
and she was getting a little impatient. Nothing hurt 
Henry so much as to have her ask him, once in a while, 
how he was getting on at the store. His conscience 
troubled him, and the blood always rushed to his cheeks 
whenever she referred to his job. 

During school-days he had done very well in mathe- 
matics. The last year he led his class in arithmetic. 
He had always wanted to be an accountant, although 
he was coming to believe that there was no more 
chance for him to be an accountant than President 
of the United States. But one day he saw a light. It 
was a news-item in his daily paper that Uncle Sam had 
opened up employment-offices in most of the leading 
cities of the United States. The story also said that 
this employment-service was interested in young men 
and eager to help them get placed in work which they 
were especially eager to do. 

Henry didn’t know whether or nor there was an office 
of the United States Employment Service in his city; 
but like a bright boy, he went to the postoffice and 
inquired. The postmaster directed him to the nearest 
office. This office was entirely different from any of 
the old-fashioned private offices to which he had been 
in the past. The man in charge was very pleasant 
and talked to Henry like a true friend. He didn’t ask 
him for any money, but just tried to help him the best 
he could. When the man asked him what he would like 
to do Henry told him about his success in arithmetic 
and how he would like to be a “cost accountant.” 
The employment agent’s eyes at once brightened and he 
said: “We are looking for some good bright boys to 
assist in accountancy. Would you like to have me get 
you a position as an assistant accountant?” 

“You bet I would,” replied Henry. 

To-day Henry has a good position in the accounting- 
department of a great factory manufacturing clothing 
for Uncle Sam. To-day, his little red-headed girl 
doesn’t have to ask Henry how he is getting on; but 
he always tells her before she gets the chance! 


Rocer W. Basson. 


Tact in the Studio. 


Visitor (lady minus good looks): “‘My, what a 
beautiful face! and neck and shoulders, too. Whose 
portrait is it?” 

Photographer (ultra-modern) : “Why, it is your 
daughter’s, madam.” 

Visitor: ‘‘A remarkably good likeness. Please 
put me down for a sitting at once.” 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported expressly for the 
Puoto-Era Macazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Bldg., Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 

Lens-Shielding Attachment for Cameras, patent 
No. 1,262,137, has been invented by Benjamin M. 
Takahashi, of Harlowton, Mont. 

Spool for Photographic Films has been invented by 
John Erick Linden, of Duluth, Minn., patent No. 
1,261,946. 

Patent No. 1,262,255 has been granted to Enoch 
Rector, New York, N.Y., on Camera. 

George J. Teague, of Los Angeles, Cal., has invented 
Camera-Actuating Means, patent No. 1,262,284. He 
has assigned his rights to Herbert S. Bechman, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Shutter-Operating Attachment for Cameras has been 
invented by Harry Frederick Prefontaine, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., patent No. 1,262,388. 

Patent No. 1,261,890 has been granted to Carl E. 
Akeley, of New York, N.Y. He has assigned the 
rights of his invention on Operating-Handle for 
Motion-Picture Cameras and Projectors, to Akeley 
Camera, Inc., of New York, N.Y., a Corporation of 
New York. 

View-Finder for Cameras has been invented by 
Charles H. Stout, of Rochester, N.Y. He has as- 
signed his rights to the Crown Optical Company of 
Rochester, N.Y., patent No. 1,261,643. 

Patent No. 1,261,748 has been granted to Arthur W. 
McCurdy, of Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, on 
Photographic Film-Cartridge or Pack. 

Arthur W. McCurdy, of Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada, has invented Photographic Film, patent No. 
1,261,747. 

Patent No. 1,261,177 has been granted to Harry U. 
Strong, of Philadelphia, Pa., on Photographic Printing- 
Machine. 

John S. Greene, of Rochester, N.Y., has invented 
Photographic Developing-Apparatus, patent No. 
1,261,926. He has assigned his rights to Commercial 
Camera Company, Providence, R.I., a corporation of 
Rhode Island. 

Photographic Film-Strip has been invented by 
William F. Folmer, of Rochester, N.Y., patent No. 
1,260,357. He has assigned his rights to Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, N.Y., a corporation of the 
State of New York. 

John G. Capstaff, of Rochester, N.Y., has just been 
granted patent No. 1,260,324, on Making Multiple 
Photographic Exposures. He has assigned his rights 
to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent No. 1,260,415 has been granted to George 
McAllaster, of Rochester, N.Y., on Means and Method 

to Mark Photographic Films. 

a Film-Pack has just been patented 
by Alfred A. Ruttan, of Rochester, N.Y., patent No. 
1,260,458. He has assigned his rights ‘to Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent No. 1,260,595, on Film-Treating Apparatus, 
has just been granted to Frederick B. Thompson, of 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clarence W. Kanolt, of Washington, D.C., has just 
been granted patent No. 1,260,682, on Photographic 
Method and Apparatus. 

Film-Attachment for Cameras has been invented 
by Asa L. Harrell, of Eastman, Ga., patent No. 
1,260,898. 

Joseph S. Kaufman, of Baltimore, Md., has invented 
Automatic Camera-Trip, patent No. 1,260,903. He 
has assigned his rights to Alliance Production Corpora- 
tion, a Corporation of New York. 


Renovating Camera-Bellows 


WueEN the bellows of a field- or studio-camera be- 
comes soft and generally out of shape after a long term 
of use, the operator naturally wishes for some means 
to stiffen it, writes an expert in the British Journal. 
I recently made an excellent renovation on an old in- 
strument, that I sometimes use, by giving the bellows 
a coat of ordinary commercial Brunswick black. The 
best way to do this is to rack the camera out to its 
fullest extent, and, if thought necessary, an examina- 
tion may be given in the darkroom with the aid of a 
pocket-flashlamp switched on inside the bellows, so 
that any pin-holes or transparency due to wear may 
be traced, and repaired by sticking an odd piece of thin 
leather, cloth, or even black paper, over the part on 
the inside of the bellows. The Brunswick black may 
then be applied in the ordinary way, with a small, 
stiff brush, care being taken that it is well rubbed into 
the creases and folds, as if this is not done the best 
results cannot be expected. If the bellows is very soft 
and inclined to sag, or fall out of shape generally, I 
should recommend that a coat of black be given inside 
as well, as this adds materially towards stiffening, but 
in this case a couple of coats of the ordinary dead- 
black varnish will be needed in order to prevent internal 
reflection. After the black application is thoroughly 
dry and hard, the camera should not be racked in until 
the Brunswick black is quite hard, as the bellows may 
be inclined to stick. This takes only a day or so if the 
instrument is put in a warm place. A camera bellows 
is nearly always neglected until it begins to show signs 
of wear; but if of leather, it will well repay a periodical 
application of a good brown boot-cream, or polish 
rubbed well in with a fragment of rag. When the 
polish has been on a few moments it will be easy to get 
a good gloss with a soft cloth or small brush, which 
will be found to improve the appearance of the instru- 
ment, and the cream will also supply the nourishment 
that the leather needs in order to prevent it from be- 
coming too hard, dry and out of condition. For this, 
brown polish is superior to black, as it is cleaner in use, 
will not rub off and has the same effect. If the color 
of the leather has become rubbed, a good plan is to give 
it a coat of common black ink and allow this to dry 
before polishing. A new leather bellows is at any time 
an expensive item, and in view of recent restrictions 
it is likely that, even if obtainable, it will be consid- 
erably higher in price. In view of this fact, amateur 
and professional photographers should use the above 
practical suggestions to the best possible advantage. 
Too great attention cannot be paid to apparatus these 
days of excessive costs and difficulty of manufacture. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Price of Photo-Miniature is Advanced 


WE are informed by Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City, that owing to the greatly in- 
creased cost of production and distribution, the price 
of Photo-Miniature has been advanced to 35 cents per 
copy and $3.00 per year, postpaid. The new price 
applies to all numbers in print and new numbers to be 
published. The advance is eminently justified and 
Photo-Miniature is well worth the advance. 


Harvey Exposure Meters 


WE have received the new Harvey Motion-Picture 
Meter and also the No. 2 Harvey Exposure Meter 
already well known. With regard to the former, we 
believe that it will become invaluable to the motion- 
picture photographer, for it has many practical and 
distinctive features. As to the latter, the Harvey 
reputation for accuracy, simplicity and service is 
built right into it. Dealers will be pleased to show 
both meters, or particulars may be obtained directly 
from the manufacturer, G. L. Harvey, 105 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Yours For the Asking 


Wuen the quantity and quality of technical photo- 
graphic literature supplied free of charge by manu- 
facturers is considered, there is virtually no reason for 
any ambitious photo-salesman or photographer to 
remain uninformed. Unfortunately, in too many 
cases, it is apparent that opportunities that cost nothing 
—mentally or financially—are hardly ever appreciated 
or utilized. Nevertheless, admirably written and il- 
lustrated catalogs and booklets on lenses, cameras and 
accessories are obtainable readily and promptly by 
means of a letter or postcard sent to manufacturers and 
dealers who advertise in PHoto-Era. 


Get Busy 


Tue photographic season of 1918 is now in full swing. 
This is the psychological moment for photo-dealers 
and photo-finishers to grasp their opportunity. The 
daylight-saving law is of direct benefit to the trade, 
in general, and those dealers who complain of poor 
business should “‘ get busy” and emulate the example of 
their competitors who are “‘too busy to stop to talk.” 
One of the admonitions used in the recent Third Liberty 
Loan drive is eminently suited to some photo-dealers, 
“don’t criticize—energize!” 


Newark Camera Club in New Quarters 


On June 1 the Newark Camera Club, formerly at 
59 Mechanic Street, will occupy its newly equipped 
and more commodious quarters at 878-880 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. The new club-rooms, 
from darkroom to beautifully furnished reception- 
room, are up-to-the-minute, photographically. The 
active membership i is now nearly eighty and new mem- 
bers are joining daily. The Newark Camera Club is 
a live organization that is proving itself to be of in- 


estimable benefit to every member. Communications 
addressed to Mr. Louis F. Bucher, secretary, will 
recelve prompt attention. 


True Patriotic Cooperation 


More and more as the United States enters into the 
war, manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, in every 
line of business, are pulling together with a will. The 
war must be won. If it is lost, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for cooperation. Sometimes, it is the small 
things that count fully as much as the large ones. A 
case in point is the courteous cooperation extended to 
us by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Roches- 
ter, and by Charles C. Hutchinson, Nautical Instru- 
ment Maker, Boston, in lending us electros of prism- 
binoculars and field-glasses to be used in our full-page 
advertisement for the needs of the U. S. Navy. We 
hope that the patriotic cooperation of these two firms 
will be appreciated by the Navy Department and our 
readers alike. 


Rebuffed 


A STRANGER knocked at a man’s door and told him 
of a fortune to be made. 

“Um!” saidthe man. “It appears that considerable 
effort will be involved.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the stranger, “you will pass many 
sleepless nights and toilsome days!” 

**Um!” said the man. ‘“*And who are you?” 

“Tam called Opportunity. 

“Um!” said the man. ‘“‘ You call yourself Oppor- 
tunity, but you look like hard work to me.’ 

And he slammed the door.—Pittsburgh Post. 


They are Dying for the Flag 


Tuey are dying for the Flag, 
Down in ocean caverns deep, 
Under many a foreign crag 
Sons of ours have gone to sleep. 
For the right and for the truth 
They are dying day by day; 
Death is claiming now our youth, 
Still we spend our hours in play. 


Put the selfish pleasures by! 

Nothing matters now save this, 
For the Flag our bravest die, 

Pass without a farewell kiss. 
Death’s grim list each morning grows 

With the names of heroes true, 
And each day a new line goes 

To the work they died to do. 


Can you longer sit at ease? 

Have not now your hearts been stirred? 
Are you deaf to moaning seas? 

Do the cables bring no word 
That can rouse you to your task? 

Will you longer idly lag 
And in pleasure’s valleys bask? 

They are dying for the Flag. 

A. Guest. 
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An Appreciative Letter from the Assistant Secre- 
329 
Artistic Autochrome Projection.... 
112 
First International Photographic Salon, The........ 163 
German Photographic Industry in 1917............. 278 
Inter-Club Lantern-Slide Interchange............... 220 
Lumiére Ferrotype Gelatine Dryplates.............. 56 


Photographic Troubles in 
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As Unerring in Action as a 
Fine Jewelled Watch 


and almost as convenient to carry, is the ANsco V-P No. 2, the 
smallest and lightest camera made to take 214 x 3% inch pictures. 

The illustration shows in detail the recently added improvements 
in this popular model: 


Swivel Spool Holding Device to insure even winding 
and taut film; 

Steel Rollers to make winding frictionless; 

Leather Handle to facilitate carrying in the hand; 


Wire Release Attachment in addition to finger release, 
for operating shutter without jar or vibration. 


The Ansco V-P No. 2 is the only vest-pocket camera that 
combines fast, clear-defining, anastigmat lenses with a simple, easily 
operated micrometer focusing device. This unusual combination 
assures fine, clean-cut pictures which make perfect enlargements. 


Write for a specimen picture on Cyko Paper 
Then ask the Ansco dealer for a demonstration 


Ansco Company * Binghamton, N. Y. 
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to meet those vital requirements. 


ing the present crisis. 


day when the war shall cease. 


Bausch Optical ©. 


624 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


cA Word to Photographic America 


T this critical period in our nation’s history 
we must each discoyer what our country 
requires of us; then do our particular bit, glad- 
ly, to help win the war as speedily as possible. 


It has not been difficult for us to discover 
our bit, for lenses and optical instruments are 
the eyes of the modern army and navy, and we 
are bending all of our energies to the endeavor 


We are confident that you, too, are adjust- 
ing yourselves to prevailing conditions, cheer- 
fuily and optimistically, for pessimism never 
promoted any cause. Photographic enthusiasts 
can find particular satisfaction in the significant 
service their chosen art is able to render dur- 


May we all work together, then, for the best 
interests of humanity — first, to win the war; 
second, to maintain the momentum of all worthy 
activities in the nation, looking steadily to the 


Leading American Makers of Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons), Mi pes, Binoculars and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= 
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A LITTLE TALK 
ON A 


Gilt-Edge Investment 


N order to win this war, enormous quantities of bonds must be sold 
in a short time. Some reselling in the open market is there- 
fore inevitable, and with the war-time volume of these resales it 

is natural that bonds should at times bring a few cents less than par. 
But resales do not help the Government. They bring no money 
into the National treasury. Resales do not help you, either. 


q If you hang on to your Liberty Bonds you can’t lose. You have 
a sure thing. The Government promises to pay you dollar for dollar 
when your bonds mature, and the Government has never yet failed 
to meet its promise. Liberty Bonds are as safe as the United States. 


@ Moreover, they may increase in value as the years pass. Every 
war bond the United States ever issued has steadily risen in value 
after the return of peace. Liberty Bonds should prove no exception 
to the rule. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


for your country’s good —for your own good 


Having bought them, lay them away! 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE OF NEW ENGLAND 
30 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 


This space contributed by Wilfred A. French, Publisher 
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HELP WIN THE WAR 


Two things every Photographer should do to win the war 


DISCONTINUE THE USE OF 


ACETIC ACID 


Because the supply of Acetate of Lime is required for the manufacture of 
solvents for making powder 
(Our firm will be pleased to supply directions for proper substitutes and their use) 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


of the Third Liberty Loan 


We must win the war and money must be provided. Let us all do our part 


PHOTO 
MATERIALS G. GENNERT CHICAGO 


NEW BRITISH PRODUCT 


Anti-Sereen 
MORE ACTIVE 


Color-values obtained without the use of a 3 BD 2 EASIER TO CONTROL 
color-screen KEEPS BETTER 
STAINLESS 


Prices of a sample dozen by Parcel-Post: 
3144 x 414, 60c. 4x5, 80c. 5x7, $1.40 


Send for our new complete price-list, just issued 
SUBSTITUTE ANY 
Bev “METOU MULAE 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree, England ae FIRST ree 
SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS ~PROVES ALL 
RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY WILLOUGHBY “2” 


26-30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 110 WEST 32nd ST, N.Y. ie - 


MANUFACTURED BY ; ~ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


secure these positions. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box PE 


Our graduates earn $20 to$50a week. Weassist them to 
Learn how to become successful! 
Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for catalog—NOW 


910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Studio - Motion Picture - 
Commercial 

We teach you all branches — three 
months’ course. E. Brunel, founder 
and director, has 20 modern studios. 
Instruction is practical. Day or evening 
classes. Easy terms of payment. You 
can earn while you learn. Earn $25 
to $75 a week. Pleasant, fascinating 
profession. Government wants pho- 
tographers for army—chance for quick 
promotion to sergeant. Write for free 
book and special offer. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 236 141 West 36th Street New York City 


For 


NINTH SUMMER SESSION 
THE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
JULY EIGHTH to AUGUST SEVENTEENTH, 1918 
For Illustrated Booklet, address CLARENCE H. WHITE 
122 East 17th Street, New York City 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


By M. LUCKIESH 


A book that appeals to every photographer and art-student. 
Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$2.50 will bring you a copy. 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send your order to 


SHEET MUCILAGE 


IN STRIPS AND SQUARES 
IF YOU CAN'T FIND IT AT YOUR DEALERS 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
CHICAGO 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


PATENTS ano TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Engineer 
Former Examining Official of U. S. Patent Office 
8 DING, 922 F STREET 

ASHING Inquiries Invited 


$9.00 VALUE FOR $7.75 


Portfolio of 63 halftones of 
Aurora Life- Studies, $5.00, 
semi-draped and in the nude; 
and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6 x 10 original 
nude photographs, full-length 
statuary-poses, $4.00. Sent, by 
express, $7.75. 


With Photo-Era, for one year, 
only $9.50. 


Not sold promiscuously. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress St., Boston 
ARE PRINTERS OF 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Write For This 
1918 Camera 
Catalog Today 


Kodaks Supplies 
The Book That 
Chased Waste Out 


of Camera Buying 


DAYID COMPANY 
in Cameras’’ 
Quality D and Printing 
614 Davsco Building 
=e Madison St., Chicago 
tn Business Since 1885 


AD) 
GHIG AGC 


The plates in this issue were made 
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: PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston. U.S.A. 
DAVID STERN COMPANY S| 
#394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE OR FIELD-GLASS 


to Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
care of the Naval Observatory, 


Washington, D.C. 


FOR 
THE 
NAVY! 


WANTED 


Marine and Field-Glasses, Prism- 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Sex- 
tants and Chronometers 


FOR THE 


U.S. NAVY 


Telescopes that magnify less than six 
(6) times, opera-glasses and bird-glasses 
—however excellent—lack the neces- 
sary magnifying-power and range and 


are NOT DESIRED. 


EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN 


will consider it not only his duty, but 
his privilege, to serve his country in this 
grave hour of need. 


Owners of instruments should send them 
without delay by parcel post or express 
carefully packed and plainly addressed 


PRISM-BINOCULAR 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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What an enormous hand! 


No fault of the lady, but of the amateur. 


This error, and many others, commonly committed by beginners, are illustrated 
and described, with instructions how to avoid them, in Chas. M. Taylor’s book: 


“Why my Photographs are bad” 


The book contains many illustrated “Don’ts,” and is a valuable, practical aid to 
the inexperienced camera-user. 200 pages, 30 full-page plates. Mailed, postpaid, 
to any part of America, on receipt of $1.00. With Photo-Era for one year, $2.75. 


Sold only by Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Publisher’s 
Price 
Abel’s Photo. Weekly. . . $2.00 
60 Adventure............ 3.00 
87 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
30 All Outdoors... ....... 1.50 
80 All-Story Weekly. ..... 4.00 
73 Amateur Photographer 


(w’kly) London (post- 
ad 


1.50 


25 American Boy........ 1.50 
25 American Cookery. ... . 1.50 
40 American Magazine. 2.00 
35 American Photography . 2.00 
70 Art-World.......... 4.00 
80 Arts and Decoration... 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
60 Automobile (weekly)... 3.00 
25 Baseball Magazine..... 1.50 
$5 Bookman............. 3.00 
25 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 1.50 
64 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid).... 3.17 


25 Bulletin of Photography 


50 
2.00 
17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal). 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine . 4.00 


35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 
50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 


Class Publisher’s 

No. Price 

80 Country-Life in 
America ......... $5.00 


50 Current History ...... 3.00 
55 Current Opinion....... 3.00 
80 Delineator............ 1.50 
1.00 
55 Educational Review... 3.00 


27 Etude(for Music-lovers) 1. 50 
30 Everybody’s Magazine. 1.50 
15 Every Week (w)..... 00 

5 Farm and Fireside... .25 


35 Field and Stream. ..... 2.00 
35 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
35 Garden Magazine .. 2.00 


80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4 
50 House Beautiful. ...... 2.50 
40 Housewives’ 2 
25 Illustrated World... 1.50 
80 Independent (weekly). . 4. 
90 International Studio 5.00 


100 Judge (weekly) ....... 5.00 
25 Ladies’ World........ 1.50 
100 Leslie’s Weekly........ 5.00 
100 Life (weekly).......... 5.00 
25 Little Folks ........ 1.50 


12 McCall’s Magazine. .75 


25 McClure’s Magazine... 1.50 
40 Metropolitan.......... 2.00 
22 Modern Priscilla... ... 1.25 
23 Mother’s Magazine.... 1.50 
37 Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 
80 Motor-Cycle.......... 2.00 
55 Musical America (w) 3.00 
25 Musician............ 1.50 
70 Nation (weekly)....... 4.00 
20 National Sportsman... 1.00 


Publisher's 

Price 
80 New Republic (w)..... $4.00 
80 North American Review 4.00 


Class 
No. 


35 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre- 
2.00 
3.00 
80 Outlook (weekly). ..... 4.00 
31 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.00 
25 —— Journal of 
1. 


merica 
63 and Focus 
(w’kly) London (postpaid) 3.25 


60 Photo-Miniature....... 3.00 
35 Physical Culture...... 2.00 
30 Pictorial Review...... 1.50 


30 Popular ScienceMonthly 
60 Printing-Art.......... 


45 Review of Reviews. . 3.00 
45 Sea-Power.......... 2.50 
50 St. Nicholas......... 3.00 


70 Scientific American (w). 4.00 
70 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


23 Short Stories......... 1.50 
45 Smart Set............ 3.00 
36 Smith’s Magazine..... 1.80 
30 Sunset Magazine... 1.50 
3.00 
65 Theatre Magazine..... 3.50 


72 Top Notch Magazine 
3.60 


(s-m 
30 Wemes* s Home 


Companion....... 1.50 
12 Woman’s Magazine.... .75 
50 World’s Work......... 3.00 
2.50 


40 Youth’s Companion (w) 2.00 


The following magazines are sold ONLY at the regular subscription-price: 


Cosmopolitan... $2.00 
Country Gentleman (w) 1.00 


Good Housekeeping... ..... 1.50 
Harper’s Bazar............ 3.00 
Hearst’s Magazine......... 1.50 
House and Garden......... 3.00 


Literary Digest (weekly). . . $3.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 1.50 
Motor Age (weekly)........ 3.00 
Motor Boating............ 1.50 
Munsey’s Magazine... . 1.00 
Nat’! Geographic Magazine. 2.50 


Popular Magazine (s-m). .. . $4.00 
Popular Mechanics..... 1.50 
Railroad Man’s Magazine.. 1.00 


Saturday Evening Post . 1.50 
Vogue (semi-monthly).... .. 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 


is the club-price in the United States. 
We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. 


each magazine. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


3.65 
25 Amateur Photographer's 


For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured on request. 
Add one year’s subscription to PHoto-Era to any book-order for $1.55 additional. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography, 1918 (cloth)....... Percy TOW! 
*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)....... Francis A. Collins.............. 1.30 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... Wy 2.50 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 2.50 
*How to Make a Studio Pay....................... Frank Farrington.............. 1.00 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition)........... Capt. Owen Wheeler........... -75 
*The Oil- and Bromoil-Processes................... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S......... 1.00 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 1.40 
Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist........... re 2.00 
eC H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.00 
Photographic Optics and Color-Photography......... George Lindsay Johnson........ 3.00 
*Pictorial Landscape-Photography.................. Paul Lewis Anderson........... 1.50 
Pictorial Photography—lIts Principles and Practice... .Paul Lewis Anderson........... 2.50 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot............ 1.25 
*Artistic Retouching, Modeling, Etching............. Clara Weisman................ 2.00 
A Treatise on Photographic Optics.................. ee eee 1.50 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Discovery 

Saturday with My Camera........... S. C. Johnson. 
*The Home-Life of Wild Birds .................... Francis Hobart Herrick. 2.00 
*Why My Photographs Are Bad.................. Charles BE. 1.00 

ART-BOOKS 

The AB C of Artistic Photography................. 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... Charles C. 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.00 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.00 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. Arthur W. Dow 
Charles H. Caffin.. .. 2.60 
One Hundred Masterpieces in Painting............. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 

ee J. Sawtelle Ford. .. 1.00 
A Treatise on Art, Co re John Burnet, F.R. S.. . 1.50 


Jan. 1918 
Dec. 1916 
July 1912 
Dec. 1917 
June 1914 
Nov. 1914 
Aug. 1910 
July 1912 
Dec. 1913 
Apr. 1914 
Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 
Jan. 1910 


Oct. 1917 
Sept. 1908 


Dec. 1917 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 
Dec. 1917 


Dec. 1913 
Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
July 1913 
Feb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1913 


May 1911 
Feb. 1912 


July 1913 
Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


dditi 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents 1 for g 
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The Auto Graflex 


A camera that lets you see every picture before it is taken, 
assuring a certainty in the result that is impossible with any 
other type of hand camera. 

The Focusing Screen shows the subject in full picture size, 
right side up, as you adjust focus and composition, up to the in- 
stant of exposure. 

Landscapes, marine views, street scenes, portraiture, or pic- 
tures of rapidly moving objects, are equally provided for with the 
great range of shutter speed, from time exposures to 1/1000 of a 
second, and the exposure may be made upon Graflex Roll Film, 
Film Packs or Plates. 


Ask for the 64-page Graflex Catalogue 


Jree at your dealer’s or ky mail, 


Folmer & Schwing Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Premoette Senior 


An exceptionally light and compact camera for the size of 
picture it makes. 


The Premoette Senior is made in three sizes, 2% x 4%, 
34x44, 34% x5%, and is equipped with Rapid Rectilinear or 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens /.7.7, mounted in the Kodak Ball 
Bearing Shutter. 


The camera may be quickly loaded and unloaded in day- 
light with the Premo Film Pack, containing twelve exposures 
of Eastman N. C. Film. 


Attractively finished and exceptionally simple in operation, 
the Premoette Senior will meet the requirements of anyone 
desiring a reliable camera at moderate cost. 


Ask for the 48 page Premo Catalogue, 
free at your dealer’s or by mail 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


1918 KODAK CATALOGUE 


The Kodak Catalogue, just off the 
press, will prove as interesting as a best 
seller to the amateur who likes to keep 
in touch with new things photographic. 
There’s the new Kodak, for example,— 
the No. 3A Autographic Kodak Jr.— 
and there are new Kodak helps and 
conveniences that the amateur will at 
least want to know about. It takes 
sixty-four pages of type and illustration 
to describe the complete Kodak and 
Brownie line, as well as the long list of 
photographic conveniences—and then, 
of course, we can’t do the thing justice. 

Get the 1918 Catalogue by all means. 
You will find it well worth while. But 
don’t be content with reading it. Go 
to your dealer's and see the models 
that have aroused your interest. The 
catalogue is merely the program—the 
goods, themselves, are the show. 

If you ask for it—your dealer will be 
glad to give it to you. 

If you write for it—we will be glad to 
send it to you. 


$3000 


IN CASH 


OFFERED AS PRIZES IN THE 1918 


KODAK 
ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 


FOR PICTURES SUITABLE 
AS ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
KODAK ADVERTISING 


A Particular Feature is a 
Special Class for Amateurs only 
with cash awards totaling 


$1000 


Write for Circular giving 
Complete Details 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Contest closes Nov. 1, 1918 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


4 ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


AUTOGRAPHIC BACKS 


Because auto- 
graphic photo- 
graphy can be 
employed by 
the amateur 
with such par- 
ticular advan- 
tage it would be 
strange indeed 
if he did not 
avail himself of its oppor- 
tunities. The feature 
which permits the date 


and title of every nega- E- 

tive in writing at the time of exposure astman 
obviously allows as well a memorandum 
of the conditions under which each pic- 

ture is made. Light conditions, aper- | ested 
ture and time can be combined in a 
brief memorandum that will tell the ° 

story of success or failure. Each nega- Chemicals 
tive containing its autographic record 
becomes an object lesson. The amateur 
will know what to do another time 


under similar conditions—what time to . 
give—what aperture to use—and what Look for this seal 
is even more important, he will know . 
what not to do. ana find it. It means 
And to reap the benefits of better pic- ‘ 
ture-making with the autographic record that the chemical or 
as a guide, it may not be necessary to ‘ F 
purchase a new Kodak. Any Kodak chemical preparation 
of the following named, plus an auto- 
graphic back becomes an Autographic so branded has com- 
Kodak. Extra backs are supplied and ‘ 
may be added to the Kodak not origin- pletely satisfied ex- 
nally equipped with this improvement. ; 
Autographic backs will be supplied perts who are paid to 
for the Kodaks listed, at the following 
dunks find flaws. 
o. 1 Kodak Junior . ‘ $2.50 
No. 1A Kodak Junior 3.00 


Pocket Kodak, Rapid 
ectilinear Type 3.50 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak : 3.50 EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak 3.75 
No.4 Folding Pocket Kodak . | 4.00 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
No. 4A Folding Kodak 4.50 
No. 1A Special Kodak ° 4.00 At your dealer's. 
No. 3 Special Kodak 4.00 


No. 3A Special Kodak 4.25 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


KODAK SERIAL PRINTING 
FRAME NO. 2 


In printing from separate vest pocket 
negatives, their small size sometimes 
makes them a little hard to properly ad- 
just in the printing frame. The Kodak 
Serial Printing Frame solves this diffi- 
culty in a simple manner by enabling 
the amateur to print from the film strip. 

Instead of cutting the negatives after 
development, the film is left in a con- 
tinuous strip which slides smoothly 
through the Serial Frame from exposure 
to exposure. Film and paper are held 
in rigid contact during printing by a 
tension spring. 

The price of the Kodak Serial Print- 
ing Frame No. 2 is fifty cents. 


Color your vacation prints with 


VELOX TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLOR STAMPS 


Simple to use, no artistic ability necessary— 
and you can bring the picture nearer to 
nature with every stroke of the brush. 


THE PRICE 


Book of Velox Water Color Stamps 
(12 colors), - $ .25 
Complete Velox Water Color Outfit, 
including book of color stamps, three 
brushes and palette, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's. 


THE LENS IN YOUK 
KODAK 


Whatever type of lens may be in 
your Kodak you may have complete 
confidence in it—you may be sure that 
it is the best of its type that can be se- 
cured, Whether it be meniscus achro- 
matic, rapid rectilinear or anastigmat, 
itis alens particularly adapted to the 
camera to which it is fitted and a lens 
that will do precisely what a lens of 
its type should do. The manufacturer 
makes sure of this by rigid tests before 
the lens leaves the factory. 

It is a lens worth taking care of—is 
your Kodak lens. Keep it clean of 
dust specks with a camel’s hair brush 
or tuft of soft fabric and give it, when 
possible, the added protection which a 
carrying case affords. 


When you take a 
Kodak with you provide 
yourself with a 


CARRYING 
CASE 


Its convenience will appeal to you at 
once and the practical protection afforded 
your camera from the wear and tear of 
travel is well worth while. 

There’s more than a pound of preven- 
tion in the carrying case and the cost is 
small. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer's. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak 
Serial Printing Frame No. 2 


id for use with Vest Pocket 
Negatives 


By means of this new printing frame, prints 
are made direct from the film strip instead of 
from the small detached negatives which are 
often clumsy to adjust. 

The film strip slides easily through the frame 


from exposure to exposure. 


THE PRICE 
Kodak Serial Printing Frame No. 2 for V. P. K. nega- 
tives only - - - $0.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 
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Kodak 


P 


aper 


The green of land- 
scape and water is 
realistically repro- 
duced in prints on 
this paper without 
re-developing. 


It works much 
like Velox—in other 
words it 1S a very 
simple paper to ma- 
nipulate. 


Kodak 
Self ‘Timer 


You can take the 
picture and be in it 
as well—the Kodak 
Self Timer releases 
the Kodak shutter 
after allowing you 
plenty of time to 
get in the group. 

Price, $1.25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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VEN a Kodak cannot do its best work unless 

it is loaded with the film intended for it— 
the film that is absolutely dependable—Eastman 
film. All Eastman film is speed film. 


NON-HALATION E A T ORTHOCHROMATIC 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


G-EXPOSURES Fas: 


| Eastman Film 


If you have a camera in which the autographic feature is 
not incorporated, specify Eastman Film. If it isn’t Eastman, 
it isn’t Kodak film. 


Eastman Film 


If you have an Autographic Kodak or an Autographic 
Brownie, specify Eastman Autographic Film. If it isn’t 
Eastman, it isn’t Autographic. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Over the counter all over the world. 
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The camera in the air 


will play a most important part in the win- 
ning of the war. The exacting demands of 
the aerial photographer require extreme care 
in the selection of a printing medium. 

GRADATION must be such that finest variations 


in tonal quality shall be perfectly recorded and every 
object depicted perfect in every detail. 


LATITUDE must be broad enough to compensate 
for the varying densities of negatives made under 
different light conditions. 


SPEED must be sufficient to permit prints to be made 
in record time with whatever light source is at hand. 


ENLARGING CYKO 


Regular and Contrast Grades 


produces prints which fulfill these requirements by 
registering all that the observer can demand. 


For commercial and studio photography a paper 
that is found satisfactory for aerial work cannot be 
far from the ideal. | 


ENLARGING CYKO 


is a chloride, not a bromide, paper, possessing great 
speed, and unlike a bromide paper, gives, in projected 
enlargements, contact print quality. That is why it 
is such an overwhelming success. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


CRAMER 


For More Than THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


PLATES 


HAVE MAINTAINED THEIR LEADERSHIP. 
WHAT COULD BETTER PROVE THEIR SUPERIORITY? 
G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 


“QUALITY FIRST” 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO.’S 
BARGAIN - CATALOG 


will make it very easy for you to select a suitable CAMERA- 
KODAK or LENS. © This BOOK of 80 pages has an amazing 
amount of BARGAINS in everything photographic, and the 
prices, well—you have but to glance through the BOOK and 
you will be convinced that every article is a money-saving 
proposition. Another item of importance to consider, is the 
serviceability of the outfit you might select; you can rest 
assured all the handise listed is factured by reputabl 

concerns, and the used items as well as the new are sold ona 


TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL-BASIS 


Should your selection prove unsatisfactory in any manner, your 
money will be cheerfully refunded in full. Prompt and careful 
service is guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dept. D-13 124 So. Wabash Ave. 


“Pictorial Composition and 
the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures” 

By HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 


SEVENTH EDITION REVISED 


The book is profusely illustrated 
Price, cloth - - - $2.00 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade-Agent 
367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


PAY FOR A HIGH-GRADE 


CAMERA 
USING IT 


You can own a really fine camera by 
our easy-payment, mail-order plan 


KODAKS, GRAFLEX, REXO $ 5 a 
Any model, any price, for month 
Write for details and Catalog “C” 


8B DAVEGA 6 Stwvorecitr 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
His gins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


A BOOK FOR PHOTO-STUDENTS 


LIGHT AND SHADE—AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


This book fills a long-felt need. It deals with the fundamental principles of light and shade and teaches 
the student to observe, record and control illumination as applied to the fine arts and to the practice of photog- 
raphy. Each such application is illustrated fully and appropriately to meet the practical needs of the art- 
student as well as of the photographer. The latter, as a rule, lacks a true knowledge of the nature of light- 
sources and their actual behavior, and his use of light, natural or artificial, is based largely upon imitation, 
however admirable are the results in many instances. 
can be accomplished only with the aid of a thorough understanding of the means the artist employs. There- 
fore the photographer, who depends upon light for the attainment of his results, should know at least the 
practical character of his sources of illumination. The boo 
ters, which deal with the shadow; the scale of values; the influence of color; light and shade in nature, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, stagecraft, photography, vision and lighting. 

Surely, this array of subjects, each presented clearly, concisely and attractively by an able physicist, should 
appeal to every photographer who is eager to excel in his work. 

135 photo-illustrations, 10 tables, 265 pages. Price, $2.50. Supplied by PHOTO-ERA, BOSTON, MASS. 


Really intelligent and personally satisfactory work 


by Mr. Luckiesh is divided into fourteen chap- 
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For Kodaks and Cameras 


=. Quick oh 
[ 
lar, man a silver g 
ounee; can ‘e carried i ket, pufSeg 
Tates quickly—in than requifed 
your camera, 


meter. 
For press, commercial, motion picture, a 
torial and amateur photography. Stops sho 
and F. numbers and Kodak stops marked 1, 
For all plates and films. Price One Dollar. Sec 
Good Picture Insurance” from your dealer or wr 


A. G. BURT Jr. & CO. 


Manufacturers 
10 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


For Graflex and Graphic Cameras 
Burt Focalplane Meter. j 


What is Camera 
Satisfaction ? 


The dictionary can give you only one defi- 
nition of “Satisfaction.” 

BASS can give you thousands. 
Briefly—they are the names of the people 
who have bought or exchanged cameras 
through his conscientious service. 

Really, this BASS Service of selling and ex- 
changing new and used cameras and camera 
supplies is a revelation. It is a difficult thing 
to explain or describe with mere words. The 
BASS Service involves all that you could ex- 
pect from any viewpoint—economy, quality 
or promptness. The first step in getting the 
facts about BASS—is to have your name on 
his mailing list. Send him yours on a post 
card—and leave the rest to BASS. 


BASS 
CAMERA CO. 


Dept. E 
109 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Slogan Worth Remembering 


You will be quick to see the difference. 
Just load your camera with 


REXO; S FILM 


Fits All Makes of Cameras 


Here are the points to look for: 
_ Speed—Largely elim- 
inates underexposures. 

Gradation — W onder- 
ful scale of half tones. 

Color Correct — Gives 
true rendition of colors. 

Grain— Extremely 
fine—dandy for enlarg- 
ing. 

Ask your dealer for 
Rexo Film; use or speci- 
fy Rexo Paper. Alsoask 
him. for a copy of the 
Rexo Book. 


REXO(CAMERAS, 


Have five points of superiority which cor- 
rect the user’s mistakes. 


Burke & James Inc 
REXO PHOTO PRODUCTS 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


— Gvery Click a Picture’ — 


CENTRAL 
PLATES 


FOR 


STUDIO-PORTRAITURE 
COMMERCIAL WORK 
NON-HALATION RESULTS 
PROCESS-WORK 
LANTERN-SLIDE WORK 
ORTHOCHROMATIC WORK 


Standardized Plates for Discriminating Workers 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 


Central Dry-Plate Company 
BENAVIS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
517 LeMoyne Bldg. 305 Kamm Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
57 E. 9th St. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Avoid Lost Motion! 


Hammer Plates, with shortest 
exposure and least effort, 
produce negatives of highest 
quality. Permanence, brilliancy 
and reliability are their chief 
characteristics. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


"HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 


COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEA P@)WER 


Te NATION DEFENSE 


Is sent to every member 
of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
Progressive and Entertaining 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
1201 StxTEENTH St., D.C. 


Artistic Retouching, Modeling and Etching 


By CLARA WEISMAN 


A book written by an expert retoucher, and for many years the head of the retouching-department of one of the largest 
a establishments in this country. The author demonstrates the importance of the truth in modeling the human 
ace, illustrates by means of examples the danger of falsifying the results of the lens. There are numerous practical 
illustrations of genre and portrait-photography exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art. There are only a 
few copies left. The book will soon be out of print. It was published at $2.50, but copies will be sent by the publis 


of PHOTO-ERA on receipt of $2.00. 
PHOTO-ERA FOR ONE YEAR - 


ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING 


By Clara Weisman 


AND ETCHING _ 2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


- $2.00 BOTH FOR 


$3.50 


$4.00 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Avoid 
Disappointment ! 


THE photographic season is now well under 

way; but it is not too late to obtain an 
ANSCO V. P. SPEEDEX equipped with a 
GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 or GOERZ CELOR 
F/4.8 in Compound or Ilex high-speed shutter. 
Nevertheless, it is important to place your 
order now to avoid disappointment. GOERZ LENSES are still made of the same high-grade 
imported optical glass as formerly, and they embody the famous GOERZ QUALITY throughout. 
The ANSCO V. P. SPEEDEX is the only camera of its kind—it embodies the best in American 
camera-manufacture. This equipment is without a rival in practical efficiency, portability and 
real service. We can furnish the ANSCO V. P. SPEEDEX with GOERZ DAGOR or GOERZ 
CELOR lenses direct, although your dealer should be able to supply you from his stock. 
Our descriptive matter should be before you—let us have your name and address to-day. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34% STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


LIFE-STUDIES 


_SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$5.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $6.50 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines 
Copy must bereceived on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE WANTED 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 


sumptuous Roycroft binding. Each volume is fully illustrated. Sub- YOu # cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
jects of the various volumes sent upon application. Superb addition goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
to any library. Never used. Cost $75; will sell for $35 cash. We Will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Address, A. f. Photo-Era Magazine. Bass Camera Company, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ia —— - MANAGER WANTED BY LARGE, WELL-KNOWN PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC STOCK-HOUSE in the East. There is an immediate 

opening for a capable, experienced branch-manager who is a photo- 

raphic expert and business-executive—a man who can hold and 

a good salary in direct proportion to his ability. Address I. M. G., 
only. Not Sold Promiscuously. #4 . Photo-Era Magazine. 


COMPLETE SET, EDITION DE LUXE (AMERICAN), 20 
VOLUMES OF “THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER,” in 


20 5x7 AURORA LIFE-STUDIES, all direct contact prints, 


“HOW TO MAKE A STUDIO PAY,” by Frank Farrington. 

GOERZ 12-INCH, AND ZEISS, COLLINEAR AND EURYPLAN = Anyone having a copy in good condition to spare, will please com- 
lenses, 7 to 12 inches in focal length. Some in barrel or Compound with Photo-Era and receive an offer for same. 

shutters. Philip B. Wallace, 711 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. —_—— 


THERE IS 
HAVE YOU A HOBBY? If not, you better get one. If you have NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


one, there is no law against having another. Stamp-Collecting has P 

been truly termed, “The King of Hobbies and the Hobby of Kings.” FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 

Why not write for my free circular,“The Charm of Stamp-Collecting,” THAN THROUGH THE 

and also full particulars about starting your stamp-collection? This P 

should appeal to parents. Address: George C. Rockfellow, 508 Classified Department of PHOTO-ERA 


Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


= 


is Successful Photography 


If you want to experience the fascination of successful photog- 
raphy—know the pleasure that comes from taking good pictures 
and developing and printing them yourself with the greatest success, let 
this practical work be your instructor and guide. 


CASSELL’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


A priceless help for the amateur camera-enthusiast and the professional photographer. Anything and 
everything you want to know about photography you can find instantly in these volumes. They 
cover the entire field of photographic knowledge with 2500 descriptive articles, 454 explanatory 
drawings and diagrams, and many full-page plates in color and monochrome. 


PRACTICAL FUNDAMENTALS FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS 
It explains the character and use of all photo-chemicals—tank To all its practical and necessary information, this work adds 
work—fixing-solutions— developing — printing — managing light- hundreds of fascinating descriptions of such things as double- 
conditions—getting correct exposure, backgrounds, etc. It de- exposures— piecing negatives ic photography— photo- 


scribes the best methods of flashlight-work—color-photography gray g fires, fireworks, clouds, fish, ete.—photography with 
— night-photography — kinematography — portraiture — group- microscope, mirror, kites and balloons, etc.—night-photography 
seen — architectural photography— —and many other tricks, experiments, and freaks of photography 
photographing animals, plants, the heavens—printing-processes, that afford so much interest and entertainment. 
reproduction-processes. It explains the expert use of shutters, 
lenses, and all apparatus and accessories. It gives biographical 

k h di ers and i tors, and covers all other branches 
of this great subject. 


This great work is written by leading experts and specialists in 
the photographic world and it is an authority upon which you 
can depend. 


Bound in two handsome volumes, three-quarter leather, profusely illustrated. Price, $7.50, postpaid 


Sold by Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Reliable Photo-Supply House 


WILLOUCHBY 


Bargain-Prices Everything Photographic 


lessons. 


Learn To Use an Air-Brush 


A new book, “A Treatise on the Air-Brush,” by Frazer. 

Price, $1.50. A big help for the beginner. A cloth-bound 

book, the contents of which embody a series of illustrated 

For sale by 

ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 38 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Principal New England Dealers 


in Goerz Cameras and Lenses, Ansco Goods; Manufac- 
turersof Smith Semi-Achromatic Lenses; Highest Class 
Developing and Printing; Expert Repairers of Photo- 
Apparatus and every type of optical instrument. 


PINKHAM & SMITH CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
288 Boylston Street 13% Bromfield Street 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Imported Cameras and Lenses 


All models of lea Atom A and B in stock, also Iearette A and C. 
Bebe Model A, F/4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar, $85. Ideal A 2} x 3} 
F/5.4 Voigtlander Compound, $65. Same with Dagor, Celor, 
Amatar and Tessar. New CUPIDO F/4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar 
Compound, $90. Nixe B Double Extension Postcard size, F/6.8 
Carl Zeiss Amatar Compound, $85. Ica Cupido Stereolette 
a Carl Zeiss Tessar, $175. V. P. Roll-Film F/3.5 Tessar 

d, $85. 2} x 34 Block-Notes F/6.3 Tessar, 
$55. ” Adams 23 x 3} Vesta, F/6. 3 Tessar Compound, $55. 
Newman & Guardia dpecisl Sibyl F/4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar, $95. 
The largest stock in America of Stereo and Miniature cameras. 
Several Special Kodaks and Ansco Speedex at ve SPrcIAL: 
with F/6.3 and F/4.5 Tessar, Goerz Dagor, ete. JUNE SPECIAL: 
V. P. Seneca with F/6.3 Wollensak Anastigmat, $12.50. 
Kodak with F/6.3 Wollensak Anastigmat, case, Pa 
back, plate’ eholders, $25. No. 1 Autographic Kodak Junior with 
Ica Helios in Ica shutter, $12.50. Positively no list published. 
So state your needs specifically. Save my time and I will save 
your money. 


A. MADELINE, 503 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


OBRIG CAMERA CO. 


ORIGINAL PHOTOS OF SAILING-SHIPS 
Square-Riggers, War-Ships, Ocean-Liners, Etc. 
50c. to $5.00 Postpaid 
According to size and finish. 


A i Majority of Sailing-Vessels being 
under way with sails set. 


OBRIG CAMERA CO. 147 Fulton St., New York 


and 


UNUSUAL QUALITY 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


Send a Stamp for Price-List 
and Sample-Prints 


THE PHOTO SHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 
234 North 29th Street 


EN LARGEMENTS 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


H ARVEY EXPOSURE METERS 


N°2 for Molin for 
Interior. 


Dealer or G.L. Harvey 105 So. Dearborn St. ° 


The Fluid | 


Standard White Marking and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
Designsfor Photo Albums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 10¢, extra for mailing 


J. W. JOHNSTON 
Fine Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y. * 


THE ORIGINAL 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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PORTRAIT LENS F:3.8 


An American Made Studio Objective 


. which in the past has won a foremost place in leading studios throughout the world. 

4 A LENS that today is successfully replacing in many, many American Studios the 

2 high speed lenses which have been so patriotically turned over to our Government. 

A LENS of ultra speed that for PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY will meet your Every 
Demand in a manner most satisfactory. 


Let Us Tell You More About It. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 


= \ NEW YORK 
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Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak 
Price, $7-50 


Here is its actual size— it’s 
small enough to wear ———»> 


And here is the actual size 
of the picture it makes—big 
enough and good enough to 
tell the whole story well. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer's, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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A photographic paper made ex- 
pressly to give the best results 
from the type of negatives that 
the amateur makes. 


NEPERA DEPARTMENT, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 


At your dealer’s. 
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